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My Church Proceeding in a Continuous and Definite Evangelistic Plan 


The churches of the Northern Baptist 
Convention are in the midst of a series 
of 231 Evangelistic Leadership Conter- 
ences in the State and City areas. Every 
church ought to be represented by its 
pastor and Crusade Committee at its 
nearest conference. 


The area conferences are being followed 


by an Evangelistic Conference in each 
local church where the members in 
Program Building Groups study their 
church’s evangelistic opportunities and 
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church’s constituency, the unchurched, 
and to build the new Christians into the 


lite of the church. 
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| THE QUESTION BOX 
NOVEMBER 


OTE.—Questi 

perenend St apes oliver aaieaticos 

1. What was one of the most 
beautiful parks in the world? 

2. Who is U Ba Hliang? 

8. What is not achieved by 
power politics? 

4. Who is now engaged. in 
“desperation evangelism”? 

5. Who is a sick man? 

6. Who recently celebrated 
his 80th birthday? 

7. Where do Southern Bap- 
tists have 25 missionaries? — 

8. Who sailed for Japan in 
October 1904? 

9. What happened on October 
15, 1946? 


rente — Sob Moen Tod0 ed le 
open only to sub 

10. What was built by a Bos- 
ton woman’s money? 

11. Who recently visited the 
mission at Kodiak, Alaska? 

12. Where is the new San C. 
Po Memorial Hospital? 

13. Whose death occurred on 
August 21, 1947? 

14. What is spreading and 
increasing? 

15. Who completed 19 years 
as Dean of Princeton Chapel? 

16. Whose 106th birthday falls 
on November 24th? 

17. In what city were all 
churches destroyed? 

18. Who was graduated from 
Michigan Normal College? 


Rules for 1947-1948 


R correct answers to every question (180 
questions) in all issues, September to June 
inclusive, a prize of a worthwhile missionary 
book or a year’s subscription to MISSIONS 
will be awarded 
‘Anewers should be ay FL at poms by! June 
and all sent in together. In ord be eligible 
for a ize, state both the eae 
page dumbers on w which answers are found. 
Answers should be written briefly. Do not 


seqent he quasticn 

here two or more In a group work to- 
p= yt only one set should he sent in and in 
such a case only one prize will be awarded. 


















































All answers must be mailed by 
July 15, 1948 to receive credit. 






WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


> Woirrep M. Acockx is a mission- 
ary of the Woman’s Foreign Mission 
Board in Japan, in service since 1922. 
> Jounn S. ANDERSON is a missionary 
in Assam, in service since 1945. 

> Wit11aM AXx.ing is a missionary in 
Japan, in service, except for the war 
interlude, since 1901. 
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The Unpaid and the Unpayable 


Cartoon NumBer 143 py Cuarztes A. WELLS 






You havent really 
faced Tis vet 














HE United States debt exceeds one quarter of a billion 
dollars ($250,000,000). Who can conceive of that stupendous 
sum? Moreover the war has so impoverished many European 
nations that some governments stand on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. Frantic pleas are coming to the American people for 
rescue. Yet the stark fact remains that in spite of such indebted- 
ness and impoverishment, the nations are today spending bil- 
lions of dollars in preparing for the third world war before they 
have discovered how to meet the unpaid and unpayable cost of 
the second world war. New and more terrible atomic and germi- 
cidal weapons are being devised to kill people while no one has 
even begun to estimate the war’s enormous legacy of death and 
suffering to a surviving humanity. If any proof were needed of 
mankind’s inadequacy and inefficiency in managing our world, 
here it is, stern, harsh, unanswerable. The most eloquent states- 
men and the most brilliant military leaders try desperately to 
maintain whatever aura of leadership that still hovers around 
them, only by avoiding such facts or by covering them up with 
clever evasiveness and sheer indifference. In such a world situa- 
tion the Christian church must rise in might and with stern 
prophetic voice summon humanity to an awakening. Never was 
humanity in a more responsive mood to heed. “ All they that take 
the sword shall perish with the sword.”—Cuarues A. WELLS. 
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> G. Prrr Beers is Executive Secre- 
tary of The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. 

> Mrs. Rosert A. CHANDLER is the 
wife of Boat Evangelist Robert A. 
Chandler at Kodiak, Alaska. 

> Rors E. Frvwatt is Woman’s Di- 
vision Staff Secretary of the Council on 
Finance and Promotion. 

> Mitton C. Froyp is the Board of 
Education’s Associate Director of 
schools, colleges, and seminaries. — 

> Ranvotes L. Howarp is Foreign 
Secretary of The American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, with admin- 
istrative responsibility for the fields in 
Burma and India. 

> Sipney W. Powe 1 is pastor of the 
First Baptist Church in St. Paul, 
Minn., and Chairman of the Crusade 
for Christ through Evangelism. 

> Henry S. Waters, M.D., is a medi- 
cal missionary in the Philippine 
Islands, in service since 1934. 

> Mitton R. Wrixes is pastor of the 
Englewood Baptist Church in Chicago, 
Til. 

> Jesse R. Witson is Home Secre- 
tary of The American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society. 


Facts Are Facts 
And Must Be Faced 

For the second time in the new 
denominational year that began 
May 1, 1947 Misstons must re- 
gretfully report a monthly sub- 
scription loss. Whereas May, June, 
and July recorded gains, August 
and September registered losses. 

That keeps the score at 114 
months of gains since the long up- 
trend began in the spring of 1933, 
but it lifts the number of months 
registering losses from 13 to 14. 

Whatever the reason, climatic 
conditions, absence from home, 
neglect, forgetfulness, loss of sub- 
scription renewal notice, failure to 
see the Club Manager about re- 
newal, and a score of other possible 
causes, the fact must be faced re- 
alistically. Missions therefore de- 
pends on you as a loyal subscriber 
to reverse this temporary period of 
subscription losses and once again 
lead the trend upward. 
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Now that Missions Magazine 
Sunpay, October 12th, has come 
and gone, the magazine must de- 
pend on the impetus of that Sun- 
day and on the continued loyal 
interest of its great host of readers 
to maintain circulation and to lift 
it still higher levels. 


LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


Your editorial, “Unpredictable but 
Dependable Baptists” was much ap- 
preciated. I hope Miussrons will con- 


tinue to express the feelings of the 
“dependable” Baptists in our churches 
and not waste time and have its col- 
umns cluttered up with controversy 
with divisive groups. You have certain 
clear-cut mandates to follow. They 
come from the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion and they indicate a growing im- 
patience on the part of laymen. The 
great success of the World Mission 
Crusade clearly indicates that we are 
all through with isolationism. Surely 
the new Crusade for Christ through 
Evangelism should be above all petty 
controversy. — Rudy Abrecht, Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 


In your June issue a Southern Bap- 
tist layman criticizes 10 or 11 specific 
projects of the Federal Council of 
Churches and contends we should 
preach the gospel first. He says we 
have no business meddling in labor 
relationship matters, and he takes a 
sideswipe in somewhat of a holier than 
thou attitude about Northern Bap- 
tists and their Christian association 
with the Federal Council. First let me 
say that Southern Baptists are no 
holier than Northern Baptists. If you 
want to make sure, join a dual-align- 
ment Baptist church and find out. 
Second, Christ was interested in every- 





For the Full Enjoyment of College Life 








A popular phrase overhead on the campus of Franklin College for making a dinner or supper appointment 
or for just a “‘date,’”’ is “Meet you at the Student Center.”’ This new building on the campus provides a 
modern cafeteria to serve Franklin College students, and a banquet room for larger campus gatherings. 
Nor is the faculty overlooked. One large room is used as a faculty lounge and another room is available for 
small dinner meetings. : 














THE NEW STUDENT CENTER AT FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


You would enjoy college life to the utmost if you came to Franklin College. Getting together for informal 
good times and social occasions constitutes an integral part of its well rounded college social program. 


For Catalog, Bulletin and Other Information, write to PresipeNT Wi1LLtAM Gear Spencer, LL.D. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE ¢ _ Franklin, Indiana 
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in labor relationships? Digging deeper, 
we will find that many men are not 
Christian because they cannot honestly 


day life. I believe he knew that it de- 
termined the depth of Christianity. 
Then why should not we be interested 


“es = : 
RADIO MINISTRY 


A New Venture in 
Seminary Training 


RELIGIOUS BROADCASTING 
WORSHIP SERVICES RELIGIOUS DISCUSSION GROUPS 
DRAMATIC NARRATIVE — RELIGIOUS NEWS BROADCASTING 
Berkeley is one of only nine seminaries among all the denominations in the 
country offering a course in this field, and the frequency with which the 
minister is called upon for radio service is indicative of the need for this 
training. 





Professor 


Instructor 
Gordon Lahrson 


Mrs. Cralle 


For infermation write: President Sandford Fleming, Ph.D. 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 
2606 Dwight Way Berkeley 4, California 









but the future holds no financial 
worries when you havean American 
Bible Society Annuity Agreement. 


In the more than 100 years the 
American Bible Society has operated 
its Annuity Agreement Plan, it has 
met and triumphed over every world 
condition—depression, inflation, de- 


flation, civil strife, world war. For no 
matter what conditions prevail, pay- 
ments as high as 7% are sent out 
mptly twice a year without fail, 
inging financial security and longer 
life to thousands. 
Let us tell you of this remarkable 
plan which has worked so long with- 
out a single loss to any annuity holder 


“A Gift That Lives.” 
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—and which entitles you to certain 
tax exemptions. In addition to peace 
of mind, you also enjoy the satisfac- 
tion of helping in the world-wide 
distribution of the Bible. 

Send for the interesting booklet, 
“A Gift That Lives,” which tells how 
you can give and receive generously 
at the same time. 


American Bible Society, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. ¥ | 
C] Please send me, without obligation, your booklet B-9 entitled 
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[] I enclose $ fer the world-wide distribution of the Scriptures. 

Mail This | ~—— 
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Today 

Without | Address. | 
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be Christian and do the things required 
of them as employees. Some pastors 
will ridicule the idea that economics 
cannot be a stronger power ‘than the 
call of Christ. But I have known some 
pastors whose pastorate decisions were 
determined by the economic factor. 
The trend in labor relationships has 
been toward strong labor unions in the 
big cities. Time after time, I have 
heard big and small preachers come 
out for labor unions and without 
qualification. Yet the unions have 
bended men under the lash of coercion, 
mental, physical and spiritual. Ridi- 
cule, scorn, and hate for anyone not 
agreeing with them is the regular fare. 
Not one of these factors is Christian. 
Therefore we as Christians cannot stay 
out of labor questions. We will have a 
real evangelism when men and women 
give themselves to Christ unreservedly 
for living rightly in the commercial 
world.—D. M. Baker, St. Louis, Mo. 
|] 

There probably has never been such 
a thing as Tue Baptist Cuurcn. | 
note that Mrssrons is criticized for 


was the Sunday when many 
Baptist churches received a 


COMMUNION 
FELLOWSHIP 
OFFERING 


to aid our worthy aged minis- 
ters and missionaries through 
Relief Grants of the 


M&M 


If you failed to observe this 
special day will you please 
pick another date and let us 
know it? 





Free Posters and Offering Evelopes 


The Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board 


Teg Medison Ave. « New York 16, N.Y. 
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using this term in a general sense as 
in your editorial. I take no issue with 
the historical fact, but if we Baptists 
must remain so zealous about our local 
prerogatives and: autonomy in the 
midst of a world filled with confusion, 
then I see no hope. There is no inte- 





Soon YOU Will W 





grating, unifying purpose there but 
individualism run wild. Somewhere in 
the Scriptures we read, “I will do a 
new thing, saith the Lord.” Some of us 
have not caught up with the Lord’s 
spirit. You will not be able to turn 
around without criticism of some sort. 





onder What to GIVE f 


Missions is doing a most difficult job 
and is doing it magnificently. I think 
those who criticize you for the use of 
the term, Tue Baptist Cuurcn, 
should retire or attend a Sunday school 
class and learn. We hear so much these 
days about ecumenicity and the 
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Have You Ever Thought of a Gift Subscription? 


Are you looking for an appropriate, interesting, helpful, and lasting Christmas 
gift 2? What could be finer or more practical than a gift subscription to this magazine ? 

Each year more and more readers subscribe to MISSIONS for relatives, church 
workers, shut-ins, and intimate friends. Thus they spread Christmas cheer throughout 
the year. 
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THIS BEAUTIFUL CARD IN 
FOUR COLORS, WILL BE 
SENT TO ALL RECIPIENTS OF 
CHRISTMAS GIFT SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS, CONVEYING YOUR 
GREETINGS AND AN- 
NOUNCING THE MONTHLY 
ARRIVAL OF 
MISSIONS 


= 


FILL IN THE COUPON 
AND MAIL PROMPTLY 
WITH REMITTANCE OF 
$1.50 PER SUBSCRIP- 
TION (CLUB RATE) BE- 
FORE THE CHRISTMAS 
MAIL RUSH BEGINS 


2 


To have Gift Subscriptions begin with the January issue, and cards mailed to arrive for 
Christmas, names and remittances should reach MISSIONS not later than December 1 5th 


SEND THE MAGAZINE TO 


CeCe eee eee eeeeee 
Tee ee eee ee eee | 


MISSIONS, 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $........ Send a Christmas Gift subscription at the Club Rate to the following and a Christmas card with my name as donor. 


ANNOUNCE IT AS FROM ME 


Additional names and addresses should be written on a separate piece of paper and $1 enclosed for each name 


eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee | 
OPP ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee 
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City and State....... 
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ecumenical movement and ecumenical Christians must harmonize and unify 


Christianity. The world cannot be and many are trying to bring about 


unified until the church shows how. 


that glorious achievement.—Captain 











THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


is training this young woman and others te serve as 


Pastors’ Assistants 
Soctat Workers 


We offer 3 Courses: 
2-Yeer Didlone 
ear 
sufficient advanced credits). 
6 Tone Getise ond Enstioate Gone wih B.A. ov BS 


versity of Pennsylvania or Temple. 
Scmo.ansuirs AVAILABLE 


OSCAR W. HENDERSON, Presidents 
1425 Snyder Avenue 
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Course. 
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College work taken at Uni- 


Fieip Exrerisnce 
Write to 


Philadelphia 45, Pa. 
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THROUGH CRUSADE FUNDS, 
NORTHERN BAPTISTS Witt 
WELP REHABILITATE 
FACILITIES OF FOUR, 
BAPTIST NEGRO 
COLLEGES, EsraBLisH / 


WORKERS /(N KANSAS 
AND (OWA, AND 
STRENGTHEN BAPTIST 
NEGRO WORK /N 
MANY METROPOLITAN 


NEGRO CENTERS . 
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- REPRINTING COULD BE STARTED. THUS, NORTHERN BAPTIST 
MISSIONARIES HAVE BEEN ABLE TO DISTR/BUTE 
TESTAMENTS TO HUNDREDS OF TIDDIM CHIN CHRISTIANS, 
WHO LOST THEIRS DURING THE WAR. 


NEGRO EDUCATION Uy, 
4 





Ys 
WAU GO, 

UP) a rio vim cuin 
te srupenr From 
F NORTHERN BURMA, 
SMUGGLED OUT OF 
THE WAR AREA THE 
ONE COPY OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT IW HIS 
LANGUAGE FROM WHICH 






























James Blok, Chaplain, U. S. Army 
Fitzsimons General Hospital, Denver, 
Col. 

Many times I ‘have thought of 
writing my appreciation of Missions 
which has long been a great inspiration 
to me. I do not always agree with its 
editorial policy but for that reason 
perhaps I appreciate the magazine all 
the more. I feel that it is one of the 
most, if not the most, unifying element 
in the denomination today.—Laurence 
Moore, Bronson, Kansas. 


Last week I was cleaning out a store- 
room in a major army depot and 
found a pile of back numbers of maga- 
zines that had been placed there at the 
end of the war when the reception 
office was discontinued. The magazines 
consisted of The Saturday Evening 
Post, Collier’s, Life, Look, and Mis- 
sions! In Missions some one had 
turned down the page corners of the 
editorial pages! I just thought the 
Editor might be interested.—Carl D. 
Jonas, Puyallup, Wash. 


Misstons seems to be doing the im- 
possible by improving perfection.— 
Rev. Benjamin P. Browne, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

{| 

Would it not be possible to make 
some reference in November Missions 
to the 106th birthday of Harriet 
Mason Stevens? She was born in 
Burma on November 24, 1841, is our 
oldest living retired missionary, a 
daughter of Rev. Francis Mason of 
Burma and the widow of Rev. Edward 
O. Stevens with whom she served in 
Burma from 1865 to his death in 1910. 
After his death she finished his transla- 
tion of the Bible into Burmese.—Miss 
S. F, Williams, Long Beach, Cal. 


Nore—A reference to Mrs. Stev- 
ens is published on page 556.—Eb. 





YOU WILL BE IMPRESSED 
pA LF. of 
er relative who is not { 

RAVE YOU BVER THOUGET OF A 
@IyT SUBSCRIPTION? 


Address MISSIONS 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. ¥ 


as well as the missionary 
issue. So would a friend 
with the magazine. 
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Photo by courtesy of CRUSAULR 


New missionaries are needed to take their places beside Mrs. Lester Knox, Lester Knox, and Miss Ruth Mather who are shown here checking 
their papers and tickets before sailing on September 12, 1947 for East China 





Work Mape PossisLe THrouGH WorLp Mission CRUSADE FUNDS 
MUST BE CONTINUED 


We have “set our hands to the plow.” By over-subscribing the World Mission Crusade goal, we pledged 
ourselves anew to world-wide evangelism. 

Work begun involves annual financial obligations. What have hitherto been “‘recurring” emergency needs 
in the Crusade are now covered only by the Sunday of Sacrifice goal of $1,300,000. The foreign mission 
portion of this goal is $347,350 — to cover on-going service. Only the prayerful concern and sacrificial giving 


of all will suffice. 


CONTINUING: 


TO SEND NEW MISSIONARIES — $196,000 needed. 
TO REHABILITATE FAITHFUL WORKERS — through training conferences, and special study and 


fellowship in the United States. 
TO IMPROVE EQUIPMENT AND METHODS — by sending Bibles, hymnals, text-books, typewriters, 


visual aids, radio transmitters, etc. 
TO HELP EUROPEAN BAPTISTS — food, clothing, medicine, literature, evangelism, supplemental 


salaries. 
TO WORK WITH OTHER CHRISTIAN GROUPS — in Christian home and family projects, adult literacy 
programs, rural ministries, Christian service to foreign students in the United States, and a 


program of world-wide evangelism. 
TO PROVIDE A MEDICAL MINISTRY — Medicines, vitamins, medical instruments, and other equipment 


vitally needed. 


You ean help us continue by full participation in 
the Sunday of Sacrifice, December 7th 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY > WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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DID THEY DIE IN VAIN? 


ABOVE: Memorial services on the 
island of Iwo Jima at the dedica- 
tion of the United States Military 
Cemetery where several thousand 
of Americans are buried. In the 
background is Mount Subachi 


- 


RIGHT: Tomb of the Unknown 

Soldier of the First World War, 

in Arlington Memorial Cemetery, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Above photo oy courtesy of 
Joe Rosenthal and copy- 
rigated by The San Fran- 
etsco Chronicle. 


Mr. Rovrenthal ts the same 
ographer who took the 
istoric snapshot of the flag 
ratsing thai was iater re- 
produced on an American 
Postage stamp. 
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Silent Hypocrisy and Eloquent Disillusionment 


VASNAN all six continents the victor and van- 
quished nations that fought two world 
aed wars maintain thousands of cemeteries 


with many millions of graves. Far away in India 
near the Khargpur Baptist mission station is 
one of these cemeteries. Missionary Arthur L. 
Sanford visited it recently and wrote, 


In its eight plots are 2,000 graves. With 2,000 flags 
in perfect rows, all the same height above the ground, 
this American cemetery looked peaceful and beauti- 
ful. As I thought of the 2,000 young men buried here, 
I prayed that the land from which they came may be 
true to the ideals for which they died. 


Once again the two minutes on Armistice Day 
eloquently remind a disillusioned humanity that 
these men died in vain. Before the grass on the 
cemeteries of World War II has taken root, the 
world’s statesmen, militarists, peacetime con- 
scriptionists, and atomic scientists, are making 
plans for World War III. “More than two years 
have passed since the end of the second World 
War,” warned President Oswaldo Aranha at the 
opening session of the United Nations on Sep- 
tember 16th, “but a real peace has not been 
achieved. The world must here either organize 
peace or hasten war!” Confirming his pessimism 
was the American Secretary of State. “The 
fruits of victory are still beyond our grasp, ’”’ said 
he. “Men anxiously wonder whether a new and 
more terrible conflict will engulf them.’’ When he 
condemned Russia for the absence of peace, the 
Russian spokesman in a scathing one hour reply 
condemned the United States. As warmongers, 
he denounced nine prominent Americans where- 
upon one of the nine and former governor of 
Pennsylvania supplied proof for Russia’s charge, 
for he is reported to have said, “If by war mon- 
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gering Mr. Vishinsky means that I advocate using 
the atomic bomb on Russia, he is absolutely right!” 
This undignified spectacle, broadcast and tele- 
vised, was unworthy of men who pose as world 
statesmen. Forgotten were the military ceme- 
teries and the uncounted millions of military 
and civilian dead. “The United Nations in 
Bankruptcy,” was the realistic headline of a 
Chicago newspaper editorial. 

Nevertheless the United Nations is the world’s 
only organized hope for peace. Its social and 
economic programs, its plans for refugees, its 
recognition of human rights, all deserve the sup- 
port of the Christian church. However some- 
thing vital is missing. Long ago an ancient pro- 
phet summoned his people to “do justly, love 
mercy, walk humbly with God.” Somehow his 
perfect prescription for peace has been over- 
looked. Global justice is not achieved by power 
politics and threats of atomic bombs. Interna- 
tional mercy does not give guns when people 
cry for bread. It is not expressed in dollar di- 
plomacy nor in relief efforts that disguise im- 
perialist dreams of one nation and checks to the 
dreams of another. Nowhere does humility in 
fellowship with God emerge as the recognized 
pattern in the deliberations, decisions, and ve- 
toes of the United Nations. 

Upon the Christian church therefore rests a 
heavy task in influencing world public opinion. 
Until justice, mercy, humility, become the triple 
foundation of the global structure that 57 
sovereign governments seek to build through 
the United Nations, real peace remains a mirage 
in the desert of man’s blasted hopes, and Armis- 
tice Day continues to mean only the annual 
paradox of two minutes of silent hypocrisy and 
eloquent disillusionment. 
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The imposing tower of welcome and farewell as seen 
by all arriving and departing visitors at Honolulu 


A New Star Will Soon Be Added 
To the American Flag 


OMETIME in 1948 a new star will likely be added 

to the American flag, making the number 49, 
and a new state will join the other 48 in the Union. 
Early last July by a vote of 196 to 183 the House of 
Representatives approved granting statehood to the 
Hawaiian Islands. The Senate is expected to take 
concurrent action after the new Congress convenes 
in January. When the Hawaiian Islands were an- 
nexed in 1898 as a territory of the United States, 
they were accessible only by a seven-day steamship 
voyage from San Francisco. Today their former iso- 
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The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 





lation has vanished because the airplane crosses the 
intervening distance in a few hours. The islands are 
rich. Their population of 500,000 pays more taxes to 
the United States Government than do 14 out of 
the 48 states. The people are advanced in education 
and public services. The historic American principle 
of no taxation without representation gives the 
Hawaiian Islands the soundest of arguments for 
admission as the 49th state..Prior to the war their 
polyglot population, with 32% Japanese, was cited 
as an argument against statehood. During the war 
the various races proved that they were true and 
loyal Americans. No case of treachery or sabotage, 
either before or after “Pearl Harbor,” was ever dis- 
covered. The 500,000 people have thus won their 
right to statehood. The new status, if approved by 
the Senate, should stimulate more vigorous Chris- 
tian missionary effort. The Islands have long been a 
home mission field of Roman Catholics, Methodists, 
Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists, and Mormons but with somewhat indiffer- 
ent support by the Christian churches in the United 
States. Most of the Oriental population is Buddhist. 
The only Baptist mission work is undertaken by the 
Foreign Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention which reports 25 American missionaries. 


The Impressive Global Expansion 
of the Christian Science Cult 


MMENSE progress was reported by the Christian 
Science Cult at its annual meeting in the Mother 
Church in Boston, Mass. Two additional states, West 
Virginia and Maryland, legalized Christian Science 
Practice during the past year, thus lifting the total to 
47 states that now sanction this method of healing. 
More than 600 Christian Science healers and 60 
nurses were qualified to practice. New churches total 
$8 with 15 new branch organizations at colleges and 
universities. Many foreign churches, especially in 
Europe and including Germany, have resumed ac- 
tivities. One new church was organized in Tokyo. 
An expanding circulation of Christian Science litera- 
ture is reported in Europe, Syria, Africa, South 
America, Australia, the Dutch East Indies, India, 
and China, also the largest circulation in the history 
of the various Christian Science periodicals. The 
Christian Science Monitor (daily newspaper in Bos- 
ton) reported 2,500 new advertisers in its columns 
bringing the total up to 22,300 for the year who used 
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8,000,000 lines of space. Translation of the Christian 
Science textbook into Spanish was completed, thus 
permitting wider expansion of the Christian Science 
Cult in Spanish-speaking countries. Postwar relief 
ministry furnished 200,000 relief packages to 25 
hunger-ridden countries, while tons of bulk food sup- 
plies were shipped to Christian Science churches in 11 
countries in Europe. In cash expenditure for world 
relief since the beginning of the war, the Christian 
Science Church has spent $9,704,522.* The church 
radio department reports great expansion. Christian 
Science programs are now presented each week over 
235 radio stations throughout the United States and 
Canada while one short-wave station each Sunday 
broadcasts to Europe, North Africa, including 
Egypt, Hawaii, Japan, the Philippine Islands, and 


Australia.* New President of the Christian Science 
Church is Mrs. Helen Chaffee Elwell who joined the 
church in Manila as a girl in 1913 while her father, 
General A. R. Chaffee was U. S. Military Governor 
of the Philippine Islands. These impressive facts 
testify eloquently to Christian Science unity and 
expansion. Any Baptist in comparing Baptist divi- 
siveness, competing foreign mission societies, and 
other indications that all is not well in the fellowship 
of Northern Baptists, can draw his own conclusions. 





* Compare the world relief contributions with the $1,105,626 
contributed by Northern Baptists through their own agencies and 
through Church World Service. Compare also the radio ministry 
of Christian Science with the small sum of $10,000 which has 
been made available for the Northern Baptist Convention Radio 
Committee.—Eb. 





Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 
(In this issue with special reference to Armistice Day) 


Ir 1s FoLLy for us to deceive ourselves that we are 
at peace when we know in truth that naught for 
which we fought the war has come to fruit.—Francis 
Cardinal Spelman. 

& 

THE GREAT QUESTION before the American people 
is whether a few will so quickly lose the peace for 
which so many fought for so long. 

—RHarold E. Stassen. 
& 

Our POLITICAL LEADERS have abandoned all real 
effort to make the United Nations work; they pay it 
lip service but they sound the drums of war with 
Russia.— Elliott Roosevelt. 

+ 

THE PROBLEM BEFORE Us is not only to safeguard 
peace but first to make peace.—Georges Bidault. 

¢ 

THE PEOPLES OF THE WORLD are shocked, fright- 
ened, and discouraged to find that the same nations 
which created the United Nations are so openly un- 
able to agree.—Trygve Lie, United Nations. 


IN SPITE OF PEACE TREATIES rushed through the 
United States Senate, there is no peace for the 
countries involved, nor can there be peace for anyone 
until there is peace for all—Anne O’ Hare McCor- 
mick. 

“ 

LIKE AN ILLNESS which by contrast accentuates 
the blessing of health, so war brings a single benefit 
in that we learn to hate it and to love peace all the 
more.—Oswaldo Aranha, United Nations. 

oe , 

WE WON THE WAR but we have lost the peace.— 
U. S. Senator Robert A. Taft. 

> 

Ir 1s EASIER for our sons to fight and die together 
on far-flung battlefronts than it is for victorious 
nations to live together in peace, good will, and mu- 
tual trust.—President Harry S. Truman. 

& 

Aut AMERICANS who believe it is impossible to live 
in the world with communism are accepting the 
inevitability of a suicidal war.—Henry A. Wallace. 
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What Was Unimaginable is Now Indescribable 


By G. PITT BEERS 





The bombed and gutted Gubenerstrasse Baptist Church of Berlin, Germany. Many American 
Baptists when visiting Germany in prewar years attended this church 


WOR five weeks last summer I traveled in a 
% plane with three Roman Catholic priests, 
one Jewish rabbi, and nine Protestant 
ministers, a party of 14 American clergymen who 
were sent to Europe by the United States Secre- 
tary of War to study the problems of American 
occupation and to bring back to him and to the 
American public a report of what we had seen. 
This article is a portion of my report. 

For several years I have been reading about 
the destruction and suffering and misery in 
Europe. Some months ago I attended a meeting 
on world relief problems and heard a representa- 
tive who had just returned from Europe make 
this discerning comment, “*‘ He who has not seen 
the misery and despair in Europe cannot imag- 
ine it; he who has seen it cannot describe it.”’ I 
feel precisely as he did. I had talked much about 
the need in Europe as I appealed to our Baptist 
churches for funds for relief. I had not seen the 
need and I could not realize what it was. Now 
that I have seen it I do not know how to tell 
what I have seen so that the reader or hearer 
can realize what has happened. 
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Impressions of postwar Europe by one of the 14 
Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish clergy- 
men whom the United States Secretary of War 
sent on a special airplane tour of Italy, Austria, 
and Germany to observe postwar conditions and 
the American Military occupation 





No one can possibly imagine what it means 
today to walk down Unter den Linden, before 
the war the proudest street in Germany, and to 
see it in ruins block after block. Once the famous 
Thiergarten at the end of that street was one of 
the most beautiful parks in the world. Now it is 
a vast patch of weeds or potato plants. Amid 
its row upon row of potato plants still stand its 
pre-war statues of classic beauty. Block after 
block I walked and observed that the buildings 
were completely destroyed. Surely they were of 
no further use to humanity. Then at night when 
I walked the same streets I noticed back in the 
ruins here and there lights which revealed that 
people had burrowed into the ruins and had 
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made their homes there, for there was no other 
place to go. 

How effective they are as homes, is indicated 
by the fact that last winter 1500 people froze to 
death in their beds. I questioned a military gov- 
ernment official as to the accuracy of this which 
I had been told. He said that while the figures 
were not exact, the general statement was un- 
doubtedly true. 

Throughout Germany many of our churches 
have been destroyed. A few of our Baptist 
churches have been repaired and are in use, but 
do not be too greatly enthused over the item of 
repairs. I worshipped in such a repaired Baptist 
church on a very rainy Sunday, and the dripping 
of the water through the roof on to the floor 
made such a noise as to disturb one listening to 
the service. That was a rehabilitated building. 

A casual observer walking through the streets 
might say that the people look not too badly fed. 
For some of them, this is true, but the casual 
observer does not realize that he has not seen 
the people who are worse off. We were in hos- 
pitals where little children were being cared for. 
They were deformed, undersized, pale. They 
were diseased for no other reason but that they 
were starved. The pathos of their plight was that 
they could only remain there a specified number 
of weeks and then must make place for others. 
Since there were no institutions in which to 
place them for permanent care, they must then 
go back to the homes where conditions exist 


LEFT: All that remains of the 
bombed Schmidtstrasse Baptist 
Church in Berlin; RIGHT: The 
bombed shell of the First Baptist 
Church in Berlin. BELOW: 
What remains today of Chancel- 
lor Hitler’s lounge in his Berch- 
tesgaden palace 





that had originally brought them to need the 
hospital. I saw many of these children. Their 
eyes will haunt me for years to come. 

As far as the people are maintaining life at all, 
it is due to the fact that they are securing food 
beyond their ration allotments. We discussed 
this with the U. S. Army General, who is in 
charge of the entire rationing program. To dem- 
onstrate the food problem he had had a ration 
meal prepared for us and we ate it for our dinner 
one night. To eat such a meal once was an un- 
pleasant experience. To live on it is to starve. 
We asked him whether it was possible without 
assistance for a person to live upon such rations. 
He assured us that nothing but starvation lay 
ahead for those who had to live on only the 
ration. He said that any people who look as 
though they are getting along, are getting extra- 
ration food. We asked him the source, and he 
said that the main source was the relief supplies 
that were being sent to Germany, and that if by 
any chance, the supplies now furnished through 
Church World Service, CARE, and other 
agencies, were to stop, there would be no hope 
whatever for the people. 

We also saw Christians who had been in pris- 
ons, in concentration camps, who had been per- 
secuted, who had been driven out of their homes, 
but who had been trueto Christ. We saw groupsof 
them that were driven out of their own land and 
in great numbers, pastors and people coming to- 
gether in solid units. These are among the people 
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known as “ Displaced Persons” who have crossed 
over into the American zone of Germany from 
other countries in such numbers that the num- 
ber of Baptists in the American zone has more 
than doubled. In Bavaria, traditionally 98% 
Roman Catholic, with only one Baptist church 
located in Munich, there are now eight Baptist 
churches started by the displaced persons who 
have come from the Baltic countries, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, or Yugoslavia. Bavaria is no 
longer overwhelmingly Catholic. 

Among these thousands of D.P.s a program of 
evangelism is going on. Pastor Roster in Vienna 
told me that he had baptized 27 in one month, 
29 in another month, and that he had 18 ready 
for the next baptism. I was in the Baptist church 
in Frankfurt when Pastor Gronenberg baptized 
15 and told me that 13 were ready next month. 
A spirit of revival is spreading across Germany. 

The youth of Germany are awakening to these 
possibilities. We can be proud of some of the 





Pastor Mallau of the First Baptist Church in Berlin, 
Germany, his wife and their three children 


things our American soldiers are doing. Some are 
giving themselves to helping the children and 
youth of Germany in a remarkable way. I shall 
never forget a young sergeant. He had gathered 
a group of perhaps 50 German teen-agers 
around him. They had secured an old farm 


house and were making the repairs on it them- 


selves. He had organized them after the pattern 
of our American government. They had a Presi- 
dent and Congress, elected by themselves. They 
had a Department of Labor which assigned the 
jobs to the youngsters and a Supreme Court 
where complaints could be heard. This sergeant 
is not an unusual case, but is typical of a large 
number of American soldiers who have given 
themselves to this task not as an assigned duty, 
but voluntarily and on their own time. 
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Under the general heading of Youth for 
Christ, there is quite a movement of young 
people’s meetings being carried on by our sol- 
diers. Unfortunately they are under the restric- 
tion that they cannot work for German youth. 
They may operate solely for American youth and 
among the soldiers and the civilian young peo- 
ple from America. However, each American 
youth is permitted to bring such German friends 
as he may have. If sometimes in the meeting, 
there are four or five German youth to every one 
American youth, no harm is done as long as the 
meeting is held strictly for American youth. 





Pastor Gronenberg (left) of the First Baptist Church in 
Frankfurt, Germany, his wife, and a layman and his 
wife 

On this tour of Europe our party was privi- 
leged to meet the heads of the two great Chris- 
tian movements of the world. While in Rome our 
commission had an audience with the Pope. 
It was an occasion of much pomp and ceremony 
in his magnificent papal palace. We were led 
through room after room. The Swiss guards in 
their medieval costumes and with their ancient 
arms were everywhere. Scores of functionaries of 
high and low degree led us, arranged us, reor- 
ganized us, and instructed us. Finally we were 
led into the presence of the Pope who was seated 
in the papal chair. Major Dollard, the escort 
officer in charge of our commission, himself a 
devout Roman Catholic, entered first, presented 
himself, then introduced each member of the 
commission. The Roman Catholics knelt and 
kissed the Pope’s ring. The Protestants and the 
Jewish rabbi shook hands with him as we would 
with any man. 

In very acceptable English the Pope then 
read us a statement commending our purposes. 
It included a strange sounding hope that a time 
may soon come when all men everywhere may 
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worship God in their own way. He then asked 
general questions as to our itinerary and objec- 
tives. He offered each of us a souvenir, a medal 
or a rosary. Methodist Bishop Corson made a 
very felicitous response. 

The Pope is a sick man. It was a matter of 
rumor in Rome, and it was distressingly obvious 
when we saw him. Fortunately this has no effect 
on his genial smile and gracious manner. I could 
readily see how he would win the confidence and 
loyalty of those who believe in or are indifferent 
to the ecclesiastical system he represents. On 
the other hand, I was oppressed by the extrava- 
gant magnificence of the palace, as I thought of 
the poverty and ignorance of the masses of 
people under the care of his church, and of his 
claim to be the representative of Him who had 
no place where to lay His head. 

In Geneva, Switzerland, we saw the head- 
quarters and staff of the World Council of 
Churches. We saw there the people who are 
administering relief, who are seeking to bring 
help to the oppressed, who are trying to gather 
together the Protestant forces of the. world in 
the great task God has given them to do. 

With whom does the future lie? If the future 
of God’s Kingdom lies with wealth, splendor, 
material power, and a complete disregard of the 
hunger of the people, and the education of the 
masses, The World Council of Churches has 
nothing to claim. If, on the other hand, it lies in 
spiritual devotion, in an understanding of the 
spirit of Christ and a consecrated effort to make 


it real in the lives of the nations; if it lies with ~ 


humility and with the devotion that is empow- 
ered by a humble heart, then there is no doubt 
where the future lies. 

We saw the American military government 
functioning. Not everything that our govern- 
ment is doing is praiseworthy. Not all of the 
conduct of our soldiers is commendable. If one 
wished to paint a dark picture, the crayons are 
ready to hand. On the other hand, much that our 
government is doing is tremendously commend- 
able. Many of our soldiers are establishing for 
themselves a reputation among the people that 
is to be envied. As armies have gone in the his- 
tory of the world, the American Army is one to 
be proud of. The entire command is under 
excellent leadership. General Lucius D. Clay, 
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the Commander-in-Chief of the entire European 
theater, is a man not only of military ability but 
of high moral caliber. All of us were impressed 
by him. We rejoice that America is represented 
by such a leader. We consulted with civilian 
personnel who were more free to speak than 
military personnel might be, and we consulted 
with German people. Everywhere we heard 
only commendation for General Clay and his 
leadership. 

On a Sunday in a church service when the 
German pastor was welcoming seven of us 
Americans who were present, he took the trouble 
to say, “‘All of us are deeply grateful for the 
kindness that America has shown us. That 
kindness has come to us in many ways, but we 
appreciate the kindness that has come to us from 
the American soldiers.” Then he added, ‘“‘We 
shall never forget that our first experience of 
kindness from America came through your 
Negro soldiers. They were sent out to gather up 
a group of orphan children that were starving 
and to bring them into a place where they could 
be cared for. Not only did they perform the duty 
for which they were sent officially, but indi- 
vidually they went out of their way to find food 
for the children, to provide them with clothing, 
to give them the things which they themselves 





Relief supplies sent by the North American Baptist 
General Conference (Formerly German American 
Baptist Conference) arriving in Berlin for distribution. 
On the truck at the right stands Dr. Jacob Meister, 
President of the Baptist Union of Germany 
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had. Yes, our first experience of American kind- 


ness was from your Negro troops, and we shall 


never cease tobe grateful to them.” 

We saw the shadow of Russia, the darkest 
shadow cast across the world today. Different 
people have different theories as to her purposes 
and the meaning of the course she has followed. 
I thought before I went and I am now more 
firmly convinced that Russia is deliberately 
attempting to thwart every plan for returning 
prosperity, order, and peace to Europe. I am 
certain that the goal of Russia is to perpetuate 
suffering, confusion and disorder as greatly and 
as long as possible, in the hope that out of hunger 
and despair will come a revolution that will 
establish communism throughout the continent 
of Europe, and ultimately throughout the 
world. 

The members of our commission were con- 
vinced that the governments of the United 
States and Great Britain must go forward with 
a program for re-establishing industry, for re- 
storing local control to German hands, for 
promoting peace, prosperity and comfort among 
the people. This must be done regardless of the 
attitudes of other nations. We had opportunity 
to talk with representatives of the French For- 
eign Office. I am convinced that if we go ahead, 
France will finally fall in line. I am equally con- 





vinced that Russia will not fall in line, unless the 
situation develops to where Russia must frankly 
assume the onus of preventing returning pros- 
perity. That Russia will not consciously do. 
Some people fear that the restoration of industry 
in Germany will mean the restoring of a war 
potential. To the extent that that must be so let 
it be so. It is better to run the risk under proper 
inspection of a war danger in the future than to 
continue endlessly the hunger, disorder, and hope- 
lessness that is in the hearts of the German 


people today. That can only lead to worse con- 


ditions year by year. 

Finally and above all, in Europe we saw the 
need of our Christ. In the lives of the people of 
Germany, we saw the need of Christ. Only so 
have the people any hope. Among Americans in 
Germany, military and civilian, we saw the need 
of Christ. Without him, there is degradation, sin, 
and shame. In the life of Europe as a whole, we 
saw the need of Christ, even as we see it in 
America. There is only one bright spot on the 
horizon. It is the fact that many people are 
turning to Him. The proclamation of His gospel 
is producing hope. The hope of the world is in 
Christ. We who know Him, carry upon our 
shoulders the responsibility for doing the one 
thing that can meet the world’s needs, to live in 
His spirit and to spread His gospel. 


Chanksgibing Bap 


A Praper for Thanksgiving Day 


LORD, who openest Thine hand and suppliest the 
wants of all Thy creatures, we give Thee thanks for 
dnother harvest-time, for the bounty of earth and sea, 
for our daily bread vouchsafed to us for another year. 
Teach us by the uncertainties of these days and even 
by the inconveniences of our shared bread that we live 
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precariously because we live selfishly. Open our eyes to 
see that only in a world where men live as Thy family 
can Thy bread be given to all Thy children. Forgive us 
our impatience with this discipline and our resentment 
with restriction which is for the good of all. 

Thou who art the true Bread which cometh down from 
heaven, the life broken in sacrifice for the saving of men, 
evermore give us this true Bread of Thy presence. Create 
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in us a hunger for Thee. Save us from being satisfied 
anywhere else than in Thee. 

We commend unto Thee all who are in council to- 
gether for the sharing of the world’s food that something 
of the deeper mystery may break into their hearts also. 
We commend unto Thee all who are in council together 
for peace-making that something of the meaning of Thy 
peace may break into their thoughts even as they are 
anxious and depressed and sometimes almost in despair. 

We commend unto Thee the world of men which is al- 
ready one—Thy Holy Church, giving Thee thanks that 
even while as yet we see only division and darkness in 
the earth, the true Light already shineth. We bless Thee 
that within that fellowship men and women are willing 
to bear all things together and hope all things and believe 
all things. 

We uphold before Thee all who go forth from our land 
to be the living chain of faith around Thy church— 
especially the little band who go now at our asking into 
places of danger and discouragement. May we see in 
them the visible sign that faith and love are alive in us 
still and that where love is there God is. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. AMEN. 


From Lirs anp Work, monthly periodical of the Church of Scotland. 


Thanksgiving Day Scripture 


I will arise and give thanks unto thee because of 
thy righteous judgements.—Psalm 119:62 

Thou shalt bless the Lord thy God for the good 
land which he hath given thee.—Deuteronomy 8:10 

In everything give thanks: for this is the will of 
God in Christ Jesus concerning you.—I Thessa- 
lonians 5:18 


Thanksgiving Day Thoughts 

THANKSGIVING is a beautiful word, filled with his- 
toric significance. But it is in danger of losing its 
relevance because America is losing her sense of 
gratitude and awe as she becomes more and more 
materially prosperous. We have become a selfish, 
proud, and materialistic people and have lost the 
sense of humility and unworthiness which elicit 
thanksgiving.—Lrkr B. Lone in The Colorado Baptist. 


| 


THE ONLY way in which sensitive Americans can 
possibly keep Thanksgiving is with an almost over- 
whelming sense of responsibility. How dare we face 
ourselves, to say nothing of facing God, unless we 
accept our plenitude not as something we are entitled 
to use for ourselves, but as a trust which, unless we 
share it, will be our undoing. America with her power 
and her wealth is on trial as never before in her his- 
tory.—The Reformed Church Messenger. 
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THANKSGIVING is not so much a time for discover- 
ing new blessings for which to give thanks as it is a 
time for interpreting old blessings with a new sense 
of devotion.—Rerv. FraNnxKuin P. Cote. 


*k 
We thank Him for sun, 
Do we thank Him for rain? 
We thank Him for joy, 
Do we thank Him for pain? 
We thank Him for gains, 
Do we thank Him for losses? 
We thank Him for blessings, 
é Do we thank Him for crosses? 
—Avutuor UNKNOWN 
(From The Evangelical Missionary World) 
*k 
GRATITUDE is a life-giving quality. It heals and up- 
lifts. He who is grateful opens his thought to many 
other lovely qualities. It is easy to be kind and to do 
good when one’s heart is overflowing with gratitude. 
The truly grateful person does not find it difficult 
to be patient, tolerant, and forgiving. Whereas the 
ungrateful and selfish person neither blesses others 
nor receives a blessing himself. —The Alabama Baptist. 


ik 


GRATITUDE has been defined as a negative virtue. 
If we have it, no special merit is implied. But if we 
have it not, we are disgraced. Certainly it. would be a 
reproach to the American people if they were not, at 
this time of national thanksgiving, grateful to the 
Giver of All Good Gifts for having cast the lines of 
this nation in such pleasant places. In a world full of 
trouble and fear we are able to work out our national 
destinies unhindered. . . . We have lost none of our 
fundamental liberties nor seen essential individual 
rights impaired. Rich and poor, old and young, may 
bid each other hope. And amid the break-up and the 
misery in other lands we may gratefully reaffirm our 
faith that He who alters not His plan will take the 
stars out of the skies ere freedom out of man.—The 
New York Times. 

Gratitude 

By Ciype McGrr 
For sunlit hours and visions clear, 
For all remembered faces dear, 
For comrades of a single day, 
Who sent us stronger on our way, 
For friends who shared the year’s long road 
and bore with us the common load, 
For hours that levied heavy tolls, 
but brought us nearer to our goals, 
For insights won through toil and tears, 


We thank the Keeper of our years. 
(From the calendar of the Baptist Church of the Master, Cleveland, Ohio) 
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Hungry and Weary But Fresh as a Cherry Blossom 


By WILLIAM AXLING 


Excerpts from the letters of a veteran missionary to his wife 


NOTE.—Last spring Dr. William Axling, veteran 
missionary to Japan and nearly 74 years old, 
returned to Japan for a temporary period of 
service. That he still has what it takes, fo use a 
colloquial but expressively meaningful phrase, is 
evident in this article which is a compilation of 
excerpts from letters he wrote Mrs. Axling. She 
kindly made them available before her own sailing 
late in August to share his hardships and privations 
as well as his rich and rewarding experiences in 
again proclaiming the gospel to the people of 
Japan.—ED. 

HOR my trip to Mito, where I had prom- 
m ised to preach, I had to get up at six 
o'clock, prepare my breakfast, put my 
room and bed in order, make some sandwiches 
for my lunch, and leave the house at seven 
o'clock for Tokyo’s Uena Station. Having to 
wait at numerous corners for cars, it took me 
two hours to cross the city. 

Upon arrival at the station I immediately 
shoved my way into the train for Mito. It was 
still an hour before train departure and the train 
was already overcrowded. By the time the train 
started at ten o’clock my car was so crowded 
that I could scarcely breathe. For two hours I 
stood packed in so tight that it was impossible 
to move my hands or feet. During the final hour 





William Axling, as 
he looked before 
the war. He is now 
back in Japan and 
engaged in what is 
probably the most 
strenuous service 
in his career 
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of the trip, however, I managed to get a seat, 
such as it was, for seats on trains and electric 
cars in Japan now are all in rags and tatters. 
Moreover the trip to Mito was like riding in a 
prison. The glass in the car windows has been 
smashed and the windows are boarded up. 

The city of Mito, is flat. Scarcely a house re- 
mains unburned. All of the churches were de- 
stroyed in the air raids. Our meeting was held in 
the home of one of the members who has man- 
aged to build a barrack for his home and office. 
It was a fine meeting. There was no place for me 
to stay over night, so I had to take the 5:30 train 
back to Tokyo. When it arrived it was abso- 
lutely impossible to get on it. The people were 
hanging on to the last step of every entrance, 
sitting in the openings which had served as 
windows and even standing on the couplings 
between the cars. The platform of the Mito 
station was packed with people who wanted to 
get on. That was the condition at every station 
we afterward passed through. Fortunately for 
me one of the Mito church deacons had come to 
the station with me so he rushed to the station 
master’s office and secured permission for me to 
ride in the baggage car. 


’ Mrs. William Axling 
who joined him in 
August to share his 
hardships and joys 
in rebuilding the 
shattered. but not 
destroyed Christian 
movement in Japan 
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Photo by The Commisston (Southern Bapttst) 


A Japanese Baptist pastor and his family coleanidia the arrival of a shipment of relief supplies from 
American Christians 


I reached my house at 10:45 p.m. having had 
nothing but a sandwich to eat since my 6:30 
breakfast. Fortunately the electricity was still 
on and I soon made a bowl of Betty Crocker’s 
split pea soup and toasted some bread. It tasted 
like a feast fit for a king. Then, in case the elec- 
tricity might be off in the morning I cooked my 
oatmeal for breakfast, and got to bed at mid- 
night, exactly an 18 hour day! Not so bad for a 
man going on 74! And I am as fresh as a new- 
blown cherry blossom this morning! So do not 
sit down and waste time worrying over my 
health. A man who can take what I did on this 
trip and sit pounding his typewriter the next 
morning is a poor candidate for the hospital. 

My evangelistic trip to North East Japan was 
one of the most strenuous as well as one of the 
most remarkable evangelistic trips of my more 
than 40 years of life in Japan. I was away three 
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weeks lacking two days. The travel was truly 
terrible. Trains were so packed that people 
could not get to the entrances but came in and 
went through the windows. Every foot of stand- 
ing room was taken, not only in the aisles, but 
between the seats. On eight mornings I had to 
get up at 3:30 o’clock in order to get the only 
train of the day that would get me to my next 
appointment. Yesterday I got up at 3:15 a.m. 
to get the only train out of Morioka for home. I 
reached Ueno at 9:30 p.m. and the house at 
10:45. Prepared and ate supper and to bed at 
12:30. Thus I had less than three hours of rest 
out of the 24. Because of evening meetings every- 
where these hours are typical of the whole trip. 

But the whole tour was worth all that it cost 
in hardship. I spoke $7 times during the tour to 
audiences ranging as high as 1200. At the Im- 
perial University in Sendai, 400 were present 
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including students, president and faculty mem- 
bers. At Shokei, the Baptist Girls’ School, there 
were 1200. At Shiogama, a small coast city near 
Sendai, the Mayor, Chief of Police and the lead- 


ing men of the city were present at an afternoon . 


meeting for men, and 400 at an evening evangel- 
istic meeting there. In the Sunday a.m. church 
service 180 were present and 300 in the Sunday 
school. I spoke to both gatherings and then 
walked to Rifu about five miles away and spoke 
there in the afternoon and evening. 

At Tono, I spoke five times in the one day I 
was there after getting up at four in the morning 
—The Boys’ Middle School, the Girls’ High 
School—400 students in each meeting, the kin- 
dergarten mothers’ monthly meeting (Baptist) 
and then to the 46 public school teachers who 
were in the evening audience. Got up at four the 
next morning (Sunday) in order to meet three 
appointments in another city that day. The 
afternoon meeting was the monthly Union Meet- 
ing of the four college Y.M.C.A.’s. Even sleepy 
Hachinoke had an audience of 110, all young 
people, mostly students. 

The meetings at Kamaishi were sponsored by 
the city. There were 500 teachers and students 
at the afternoon meeting in the public school. 
A theatre meeting in the evening was attended 
by 1200, again mostly young people. The Mayor 
presided, and the city insisted on paying my 
hotel expenses. All this in a city that less than 
two years ago our Navy bombarded and 
pounded to powder. My program included meet- 
ings at Sendai, Shiogama, Rifu, Hanamaki— 
where I also spoke to the Middle School faculty 
and students— a two day’s workers’ meeting at 
Namari Hot Springs, Tsuchizawa, Haruyama, 
Tono, Moriaka, Hachinoke, Kuji and Kamaishi. 
Total attendance was 7,380. 

It is nothing less than a miracle that I was 
able to take the toil involved in the travel, late 
nights, early morning rising, speaking two, three 
and even five times a day, and the constant 
strain of meeting people and talking between 
appointments. Many of the older church people 
have gone but the younger folk-are loyally car- 
rying on in their places. 

Recently I made the acquaintance of a U. S. 
Army Major and Mrs. Rogers. Her father was a 
seminary classmate of mine in the good old 
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Rochester Theological Seminary days. Yester- 
day afternoon they took me in their jeep to 
Nakada’s sacred concert and afterward to their 
apartment for dinner. We had tender beefsteak, 
half a plate full, delicious fresh celery, ice cream, 
and home-made cookies with raisins in them. It 
is an entirely different world from the one we 
missionaries live in and it is a million miles from 
the world the Japanese live in. Well, that is 
military occupation. And yet as-military occu- 
pations go, this one is doing a fine job and the 
Japanese people acknowledge it. 

My bedroom had its roof blown off in a storm 
and the whole room was soaked. It is now under 
repair. Fortunately it is a southeast corner room 
and therefore one of the warmest in the house. 
But my study is the northwest corner room and 
therefore the coldest in the house. I have an 
army stove and have put it there. A friend is 
trying to get some atau (a type of coal) for me 
and the next hurdle will be kindling wood. I 
had a small kitchenette made so that I might 
have some privacy in preparing my own meals. 

Before settling here I went on a buying spree. 
I had to have some equipment to begin house- 
keeping. So in spite of outrageous prices I 
closed my eyes and plunged, I bought a kettle 
for 270 yen, an iron water bucket for 110 yen, a 
wash basin for 95 yen, dishpan, two cups and 
saucers, two bowls, and a saw. The inflation was 
15 to 1 which meant that one dollar was equal to 
1 yen. In less than an hour I had thus spent 
1100 yen or $73.33 and I could carry all my 
purchases home in one hand. 

Last week Mr. Seino, who built our Fukugawa 
house, called on me and when I appealed to him 
he took me to a contractor friend of his and we 
filled a trailer with odds and ends of lumber and 
sawed off waste. This morning the tinsmith 
came and put up my stovepipe. 

My first bachelor breakfast consisted of oat- 
meal, bread and butter, coffee, and an orange. 
Everything went fine until I let the oatmeal cook 
too long and without enough water. So it took 
me half an hour to clean the kettle. The coffee 
was just my kind—very weak. I did not toast 
the bread because I must save electricity. I will 
be fined if I use more than the rationed limit. 

So now I am riding the crest of the wave and 
face the winter with serenity. 
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Away With Controversy and On With Revival 


By SIDNEY W. POWELL 





The first in a series of 230 evangelistic conferences. This was held in Wash- 

ington, D. C. See page 555. Seated, Pastor E. B. Willingham, President 

E. T. Dahlberg, Crusade Director G. Pitt Beers. Standing, Secretary M. C. 

Stith, Secretary F. K. Brasington, Editor Benjamin P. Browne, Secretary 
Evan J. Shearman, Secretary W. E. Woodbury 


R PASTOR was talking with me about the 
® new Crusade for Christ through Evan- 
gelism. Facetiously but nonetheless with 
deep meaning he said, “ Now the denomination 
is seeing things as I see them.” Perhaps it was a 
similar feeling that brought out the largest num- 
ber of Baptist pastors at a breakfast conference 
at eight o’clock in San Francisco. In Detroit a 
prominent woman leader observed, “For 25 
years I have lived in Detroit and during all that 
time I have never seen anything like the response 
already given to this new crusade.” When the 
crusade as an effort to win men for our Lord was 
recently presented in a state convention that 
was tense with theological controversy, the 
atmosphere was cleared of all its tenseness as 





those present felt also the presence of God and © 


heard the call of Christ. “ Everywhere I have 
found not only assent but great enthusiasm”’, 
admits Dr. G. Pitt Beers, Executive Director of 
the Crusade. And he furthermore acknowledges 
that in all the years in which he has been serving 
the denomination he has known no proposal 
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How the churches of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention are responding to the call of the Crusade 
for Christ through Evangelism which is moving 
across the Convention territory in a mighty, 
impressive, incoming tide of spiritual revival 








~ 








that has been received with such universal 
acclaim. 

Moreover, the Crusade has prompted a new 
note of certainty and assurance in some of our 
pulpits. There is among pastors a new fearless- 
ness in facing and condemning sin and a new 
urgency in presenting Christ as the only way for 
man. The Bible is already having a larger place 
in Baptist pulpits. When a minister reported the 
Atlantic City Convention to his staid New Eng- 
land church which had never been greatly inter- 
ested in evangelism, the Crusade caught fire at 
once. With enthusiasm this large church began 
to plan a vigorous evangelistic program for the 
next two years. In another large and influential 
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New England church the pastor, having re- 
turned from the convention with new inspira- 
tion, extended an evangelistic invitation at the 
conclusion of his sermon. Nine persons re- 
sponded. The next Sunday the pastor called all 
the men of the church together and said, “ I want 
to challenge each of you to win nine men for 
Christ and the church.” In addition he said to 
his people, “I have marked off every Friday on 
my calendar exclusively for going out to find and 
win people to Christ.” After a pastor had talked 
to his people about pockets of underprivileged 
people neglected by most of the churches, a 
prominent business man came to him saying, 
“You may count on me to give one month of 
my time at my own expense to go anywhere to 
help bring Christ to those people.” 

In a little church in the state of Maine, a 
faithful girl kept the fires burning in the little 
church and the doors open all through the 
winter, although the student minister was away 
at school. He left a congregation of 31 in the fall. 
Through the faithfulness and the testimony of 
the girl his congregation had increased to 85 
when he returned to his charge in the spring. 
Then the father of the girl came to him and said, 
“*T’vegot to have my daughter’s Christ.” Another 
man came to the young minister and said, 
“ There are seven men down in the railroad yards 
I’ve been talking to about Christ. They have 
accepted Him and they want to be baptized.” 
That is what might happen, it will happen in 
small communities and on a larger scale in great 
cities if we do not miss our day of opportunity. 

The Leadership Conference at Green Lake 
Was an experience never to be forgotten by 
those who attended. They were men of out- 
standing leadership ability, men respected and 
trusted in the demonination. Of various theologi- 
cal convictions, they sat together in heavenly 
places without any visible sense or sign of 
strained relations because they were intent upon 
the one basic business of winning men for Christ. 
They came expectantly, bringing with them a 
spirit of earnestness that promised well for the 
conference, but the gathering was cHaracterized 
by a rising tide of enthusiasm, optimism and 
determination. They were there for work and 
they spent long hours in study. Dr. C. Oscar 
Johnson was not expected at the conference, but 
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he came and said, ‘‘ What we did in the World 
Mission Crusade was just a preparation for this. 
This is the work for which we, as a denomina- 
tion, were born.” 

During our training conference, a conference 
of librarians was also in session at Green Lake. 
Each night a few of the librarians attended our 
service. On the last night they were to have a 
party. About 20 librarians first came to More- 
house Hall, then went down to Inspiration 
Point for our closing consecration service. After 
that service they said, “‘We are in no mood to 
go to a party. We are going to our rooms to pray 
and retire under the spell of that service.” A 
denominational leader said, ““Of course, I have 
not been at all the Green Lake conferences but 
to me this seemed to rise to the highest spiritual 
level of any thing I have seen here.”’ Another 
leader said, “I am sure nothing in Northern 
Baptist history has exceeded this in real spiritual 
enthusiasm.” 

On the last night of the Green Lake conference 
several ministers spoke informally. One said, “‘A 
great deal of controversial discussion has taken 
place among Baptists in recent years. I want to 
say that there is nothing in my heart against 
any Baptist minister or layman, and if there is 
anyone in this conference who has anything in 
his heart against me, I hope he will come to me 
before the conference closes so we may talk it out 
together.” A young minister said, “I can’t tell 
you how grateful I am that I have been given 
the opportunity of attending. Sometimes I have 
grown discouraged but this conference has put 
new hope and new courage into me.” Perhaps 
the fact that the Crusade is not just another 
denominational program, but the direct result of 
prayer, and that it has been carried forward thus 
far by prayer may account for the response with 
which it is being received. 

In one state 90 out of 100 churches enthusi- 
astically carried out the plans for Upper Room 
Prayer Meetings. One church held eleven such 
meetings each night in the homes of the members. 
The people were so stirred by them that the 
church planned similar meetings in July and 
again in September. In another church the 
Upper Room Prayer Meetings proved so dy- 
namic that at the close of the week eight persons 
presented themselves for baptism, and the 
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deacons and deaconesses were so moved by the 
meetings that they volunteered to call upon all 
the members of the church during the next week. 

During the session of the Northern Baptist 
Convention at Atlantic City, when more than 
3000 people knelt in prayer for the Crusade, 
an incident occurred that was unnoticed by the 
delegates but it was nonetheless suggestive of 
the feeling of sacredness which almost everyone 
shared. A newspaper photographer pointed his 
camera at the kneeling throng. Another news- 
paper man pulled him down saying, ‘‘We don’t 
photograph things like that.” For me as na- 
tional chairman the Atlantic City Convention 
was an unforgetable experience. Hundreds of 
people came to me with an indescribable some, 
thing in the extra pressure of their hand-shake- 
and something equally indescribable in their 
eyes as they said, “I just want you to know 
we're behind you and praying for you.” 

The eight o’clock fellowship of prayer is 
spreading and increasing. “‘We have two alarm 
clocks at home,” said a young pastor. “‘One is 
set at 8 a.M. so we will never forget the prayer 
fellowship.” Breakfast was interrupted pre- 
cisely at eight o’clock at each of the conferences 
at Green Lake while the people in the main din- 
ing room and out on the porch sang, “‘Sweet 
Hour of Prayer,” and then bowed in prayer for 
the Crusade for Christ through Evangelism. 
Starting as a national movement, limited to 
eight o’clock, our fellowship is becoming a 24- 
hour prayer chain, binding the whole world, “‘as 
with golden chains around the feet of God.” If 
some can not pray at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing they may pray when they can, knowing that 
at that moment others prayers are intertwined 
with theirs. If you live in the Middle-west and 
pray at 7 A.M. you may be assured that on the 
Atlantic seaboard there are many praying with 
you. If you pray at nine you are establishing 
prayer-contact with the people of the Mountain 
States, if at ten, with the Baptists on the Pacific 
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Coast. And now a letter has gone to our mis- 
sionaries on the foreign field asking them to join 
in a fellowship of prayer for the Crusade. 

The afternoon business meeting of the New 
York State Convention Board had come to a 
close. A minister started his car, then turned off 
the ignition. Again he started the motor. He 
drove a block and parked the car. Something 
was holding him back. He had intended going 
home without attending the evening session of 
the Board. “‘If I had,” he said, “I would have 
missed the greatest experience of my 12 years in 
the ministry.” At the evening session the Area 
Director of Evangelism outlined the plans of the 
Crusade for Christ through Evangelism. One of 
the ministers said, “I don’t know the answer to 
the present need. My faith is not adequate. I 
need a new experience of God. We need a re- 
vival in our own hearts.”’ Another asked, “ What 
is happening here? We started with plans and 
we are ending in confession.” The chairman 
reminded the board members, “We have im- 
portant business to transact.” But they said, 
“This is our business—the most important 
business in the world.” The Area Director of 
Evangelism said, “I have been overwhelmed by 
the program of the Crusade—frightened by its 
very bigness. Now I am sure of its success in our 
state.”” The meeting closed with a session of 
prayer. What had started as a business meeting 
ended as a revival. A minister said, “‘This is a 
miracle. In 15 years I have never seen anything 
like it.’’ Another said, “The Crusade has done 
an invaluable thing for me. Heretofore I have 
been program conscious. I can never be the same 
again. I shall henceforth be a better minister of 
Jesus Christ.”’ Another pastor crossed the room 
and took one of his colleagues by the hand. “I 
want to make a confession to you,” he said. 
**T haven’t had much use for you since we had 
an argument some years ago. During tonight’s 
meeting I have changed my attitude.” That is 
the spirit of revival. 
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When Going Up Really Means Going Down 


By MILTON C. FROYD 






'U were shocked when a few years ago 
NA you heard that the salary of the Baptist 

pastors averaged only $1600 a year, and 
that one-fourth of our ministers received less 
than $1000 a year. You should be even more 
shocked to learn that on the average, our pastors 
are worse off today than ever. Of course it is 
true the national average for pastoral salaries 
has been lifted to $2100, an increase of 33%, but 
living costs have gone up 538%. This lag between 
the increase in a pastor’s income and his cost of 
living actually means for him a decrease of 20%. 
Hard pressed as he was before the war, he is 
even harder pressed now. 

In the spring of 1947, sensing that some such 
plight existed among our pastors, the Com- 
mittee on Ministerial Education made a com- 
parative study of salary increases and the cost 
of living index. Up-to-date figures on salaries 
were obtained from a poll of ministers through- 
out the Northern Baptist Convention. Figures 
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This chart pictures the increased compensations paid to 
people in various vocations during the past eight years 


regarding the prevailing cost of living index and 
income for other occupations were obtained 
from the U. S. Department of Labor. 

How can any lay member of a Baptist con- 
gregation read these figures without being 
similarly disturbed and likewise shamed? It is 
true pastors’ salaries have gone up a third. 
But let us not gloat over that. The pastor still 
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The paradox of the pastor’s salary that seems to 
have been increased in terms of dollars but in 
reality was decreased in terms of purchasing 
power because of the higher cost of living, so that 
the salary that went up actually went down. 
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This chart contrasts the steep rise in the cost of living 
with the increased compensation paid to Baptist pastors 


eats, but he pays 84% more for his food. He 
must continue to dress well, but he pays 78% 
more for his clothes. His home must be kept up 

-but he pays 79% more to maintain it. 

Here is a case where up means down. Any in- 
crease in salary that amounts to less than 53% 
over the salary level of 1939 actually means a 
decrease. It means less money than before avail- 
able for food, clothes, keeping up his home, 
sustaining the work of the pastor on the level 
his church expects of him. 

A church may say rather smugly, “We have 
increased our pastor’s salary.” It is to be 
wondered if that church has ever thought 
seriously about what its increase really means. 
Here are actual illustrations of the meaning of 
such increases: 


A salary of $1500 in 1989 that was raised to $2000 


in 1947 actually represents a 20% cut 
A salary of $2400 in 1939 that was raised to $3000 
in 1947 actually represents a 28% cut 
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A salary of $3000 in 1939 that was raised to $3600 
in 1947 actually represents a 36% cut 

Let us look at it in another way—in terms of 
buying power: 

The minister who received $1500 in 1939 and 
gets $2300 today—his salary is the same 

The minister who received $2400 in 1939 and 
gets $3672 today—his salary is the same 

The minister who received $3000 in 1939 and 
gets $4590 today—his salary is the same 

The study made by the Committee indicates 
that the number of ministers who have received 
actual increases in salary between 1939 and 1947 
is just about zero, that the number who get 


about the same today as they did then is ex- 


tremely few, and that the number who must get 
along on less, very much less, includes virtually 
all of them. 

But this is not true of people outside the 
ministry. In 1947, the income of workers in the 
following groups had had their compensations 
increased over 1939 on the percentages indi- 
cated: 

Laundry workers by 68% 
Grocery store clerks by 77% 
Textile workers by 156% 
Steel workers by 176% 
Auto workers by 206% 
Lumber workers by 215% 

The average increase for all industrial em- 
ployees was 203 per cent. During this same 
period, the income of agricultural groups in- 
creased more than 300%. BUT THE INCOME 
OF NORTHERN BAPTIST MINISTERS 
HAS BEEN INCREASED BY ONLY 33%! 

What does this mean to our ministers? Ob- 
viously, some ministers simply cannot make 
ends meet. They must supplement their income 
by secular employment. The average rural 








pastor—remember that most of our ministers 
are in this category—is compelled to spend 
about 20% of his time in other employment. 
He works at farming, in nearby factories, even 
delivers newspapers. The minister should have 
a full time job, but we force him to divide his 
time with other occupations merely in order to 
keep out of debt. In a similar predicament, 
many school teachers—one-third of them, in 
fact, have left their jobs since 1940. But our 
pastors, under a deep sense of consecration toa call, 
have held on through thick and thin. 

Other ministers somehow manage to make 
ends meet out of their incomes from the church, 
but only by eating less, going into debt, buying 
no new clothes, letting insurance lapse, depriv- 
ing themselves and their families of needed 
medical care, educational and recreational out- 
lets, and cutting down on services to the church 
and community they so love to give but now 
find beyond their means. 

The time has surely come when every lay 
member of our churches should engage in some 
solid thinking and soul searching. What is our 
honest responsibility toward these servants of 
Christ? They can hardly speak for themselves. 
Labor groups will shout their needs to the world, 
and professional groups raise their fees, but not 
this group. The only way in which their needs 
will be brought to the attention of the churches 
will be when serious thinking, fair minded lay- 
men make it a point of personal responsibility 
to do so. Here is a subject on which common 
decency and Christian conscience must get to- 
gether through a single voice. The time for ac- 
tion is now. We can shrug this responsibility off 
but only by a callous indifference to the concerns 
of the Kingdom and the welfare of the servants 
of Christ. 








ONLY HIS 
CHURCH CAN 
IMPROVE HIS 
CONDITION 











The Future Looks Brighter In Burma 


By RANDOLPH L. HOWARD 







IWELVE months ago I was in a jeep on 
<N my way from Rangoon to Pyinmana. As 
# darkness overtook us, the monsoon 
rains, our road pitted by shell-craters, a new 
missionary having his first experience driving 
on the left side of the road, all made for anxie- 
ties. Most serious of all, Burma was in the midst 
of a general strike, precipitated by the police 
themselves. Burma was clearly in a state of 
crisis. 

The solution of that crisis was largely the 
work of General U Aung San and of his ye 
baus, “brave comrades.” So outstanding and of 
such high order was the leadership of U Aung 
San that a reporter in The Calcutta Statesman 
commented favorably on the “altruism of 
Burma’s leaders.”” The way the ye bau youths 
handled themselves during the crisis, their in- 
tense loyalty to the high ideals of their leader, 
gave great cause for confidence. 

On a fateful Saturday in July their loyalty 
received its severest test. General Aung San, 
who had become Prime Minister of Burma, six 
members of his Cabinet, and two other promi- 
nent Burmans, were assassinated. Speculation 
had it that U Saw, the last pre-war Prime Min- 
ister and one-time hero of the Burmese students, 
had been the brains behind this killing, and had 
thought that with Aung San removed, the 
“brave comrades”’ would rally under U Saw’s 
leadership. Instead U Saw was put in jail. 

Burma’s people have set themselves to live 
out the high ideals of U Aung San. Said his 
mother: “Let us not lose the country’s best 
opportunity at this critical juncture. Let us, by 
following the new leaders, as we have followed 
the old, march on to our cherished goal.” Ma 
Kin May, fine Baptist and sister-in-law of Presi- 
dent Hla Bu of Judson College, wrote concerning 
the assassinated Prime Minister: “The memory 
of our great leader keeps us sane and true to his 
chosen goal.” His widow, herself a Baptist 
graduate of our Morton Lane School in Moul- 
mein, has been elected a member of Burma’s 
Constituent Assembly. She tells how she used 
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Last summer’s assassination of nine political 
leaders in Burma created a grave political crisis. 
Their ideals, which did not die with them, sup- 
plemented by encouraging progress in church 
reconstruction, and in the emergence of strong 
and able Christian leadership, assure Burma of 
a promising future in her new venture in political 
independence. 





to sing to her husband some of her favorite 
hymns, among them: 

Have Thine own way, Lord, 

Have Thine own way; 

Thou art the potter, 

I am the clay. 





The assassinated General Aung San and his mother - 
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Thra Tha Loo, now in Central Baptist Theological 
Seminary in Kansas City, Kan., and Saw Judson Aung 


Thakin Nu, a trusted Council member under 
Aung San, is now Prime Minister. In his new 
cabinet are two Judson College graduates, U Ba 
Gyan, Minister for Commerce and Supply, and 
Mahn Win Maung, Pwo Karen Christian, Min- 
ister for Industry and Labor. A third Councillor, 
San Po Thin, Minister for Education, is a Sgaw 
Karen Christian, graduate of Redlands Uni- 
versity. 

As Burma looks to her future, she looks to 
Christian leaders for guidance. The availability 
of such fine Christian leadership indicates that 
Burma does not look in vain. 

The constitution for the new Burma is to be 
submitted to London this fall. The prospects are 
that Burma will ask for complete independence. 
What of her future then? Burma thus far has 
been financed by loans from Britain. Financial 
problems loom large. As for educational prob- 
lems, Christian teachers are showing the way 
in themselves re-establishing schools. Baptists 
and Methodists have combined in a Union 
Christian High School in Rangoon. Moulmein 
has two fine Baptist schools, the co-educational 
Morton Lane-Judson High School and the 
Karen High School, the latter with an enrol- 
ment of 591 students and 16 trained teachers. 
Toungoo, terribly devastated by the war, is 
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rising from the ashes, has overcome racial dif- 
ferences and brought three schools into one. 
Maymyo and Mandalay boast fine schools. And 
these are but a few of the Baptist schools in 
which Burma Christians are caring for the 
educational needs of this generation. 

Christians in Burma also lead the way in 
healing the sicknesses of today and in guarding 
the health of tomorrow. Through interdenomi- 
national Church World Service and Baptist 
World Mission Crusade funds, medical relief has 
been brought to liberated Burma. Most re- 
cently three truck-ambulances have brought the 
ministry of health to Lower Burma and into the 
malaria-infested hills. A motor launch will aid 
immensely the Karens’ own dispensary service 
throughout the Irrawaddy River Delta. In Bas- 
sein the new Sir San C. Po Memorial Hospital 
has as its head Dr. Ba Than Chain, an able 
Karen Baptist. 

Churches, helped by World Mission Crusade 
gifts, are rebuilding centers of worship and 
Christian fellowship. A roof is being placed on 
the Burmese Baptist Church in Moulmein, 
where recently, amid the rubble, 25 were bap- 
tized. One Karen church had almost completed 
its reconstruction, and voluntarily gave up two- 
thirds of its share of relief funds for other more 
needy churches. Among the Southern Chins of 
the Thayetmyo Field, 108 were baptized at one 
service. 

Burma’s sons and daughters are eager to avail 
themselves of opportunities for training, that 
they may the better serve their people. In one 
week-end in August there landed at LaGuardia 
Field three earnest Burma Christians: Ma Sein 
Shin, M.D., “Dr. Sunshine” to those who know 
her in Burma; Thra Tha Loo, already enrolled in 
Central Baptist Theological Seminary, and Saw 
Judson Aung. Saw Judson writes: “TI will return 
to the remote Karenni States. I shall be glad to 
get into a place in America where the training, 
as well as the care of the sick and organizing 
cooperatives includes evangelistic work. There 
is urgent work to do in Burma right now.” 

In the hands of such consecrated young peo- 
ple, Burma’s future is assured. 
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Tropical Ulcers and a Broken Ankle 
A Baptist medical missionary in the Philippine Islands 


reports briefly two incidents in the ministry of healing 


By HENRY S. WATERS, M.D. 


NE morning a few weeks ago 
Miss Flora Ernst, our Ameri- 
can nurse at the Emmanuel Hos- 
pital in Capiz, tripped over a pig 
on her way from her house to the 
hospital for morning chapel service. 
Falling down the hillside, she broke 
her ankle. Since there is no X-ray 
equipment in Capiz, a telegram 
was sent to me at the Mission 
Hospital in Iloilo telling about 
the accident. The telegram reached 
me after six in the evening, some 
12 hours later. Capiz is 80 miles 
from Iloilo on the north side of the 
island of Panay. It is reached by a 
beautiful drive through hills and 
plains by day, but the trip is 
considered a little risky at night. 
However, with Mrs. Waters, Rev. 
Ralph George, and Miss Florence 
Beley, an Iloilo Mission Hospital 
graduate nurse, we set off and 
arrived safely about midnight three 
hours later. In the morning we 
fixed the ankle in a pillow splint, 
put Miss Ernst in the back seat of 
the Philippine Islands Mission’s 
new station wagon, and started 
back to Iloilo. 

On the way we passed the turn- 
off back into the hills to Hopevale 
where our missionary martyrs lived 
during the Japanese occupation. 
Near the road at that point lives a 
woman who has yaws—a tropical 
disease that produces large ulcers. 
With this disease she was confined 
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to her bed for two solid years. 
Sitting with her legs drawn up 
under her caused her muscles to 
become .so contracted that now 
she cannot stand or walk. Since we 
discovered her two months ago, 
we stop every time we pass, walk 
back the quarter mile to her house 
and give her an injection of ma- 
pharsen. Her ulcers have healed, 
but the contractures of her leg 
muscles still keep her pretty close 
on her bed. We are now trying to 
stretch the muscles and encourage 
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her to exercise them every day 
herself. Miss Beley and Mrs. 
Waters walked back with me that 
day to give her another treatment. 
Then we drove on home without 
incident other than one tire blow- 
out in the tropical heat. 

The X-ray confirmed the broken 
ankle, which was set and plaster- 
casted that same afternoon. Miss 
Ernst is still in plaster, but is rest- 
ing comfortably whenever she can 
be persuaded to, and spending 
most of her time scooting around 
the hospital on her wheel chair 
directing activities. 

Daily we are thankful for the 
station wagon, the X-ray, the 
wheel chair, and all the benefits of 
modern medicine applied to the 
Christian ministry of healing. 


LEFT 


Dr. Henry S. 
Waters and Miss 
Florence Beley in 
front of the hospi- 
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Do You Know the Meaning of Inaccessibility? 


By JOHN S. ANDERSON 


In the hill country of Assam some Bible conferences and 
associations meet in places so inaccessible that neither a 
car nor a horse can get there. So the missionary must trek 
many miles on foot. The amazing evangelistic results more 
than compensate for the travel hardships in arriving 


HE dry season is the time when 

we have the greatest opportu- 
nity for touring into the villages 
for Bible conferences and associa- 
tion meetings. To reach the village 
of Liva-Changning, most of the 
journey of 65 miles can be made by 
truck, although the last two miles 
up a steep hill must be taken on 
foot. This means that bedding, 
food, dishes, etc. must be carried 
on the backs of coolies. The pack- 
ing of our camp kit is a very im- 
portant part of our planning. We 
can expect to have a thatch or 
bamboo shelter when we arrive, 
but aside from that, all of our 
needs for the five days away from 
home must be arranged for. The 
climate in the Assam Hills in the 
dry season is cool, and the nights 
are actually cold. An ample num- 
ber of warm blankets, heavy over- 
coats, flannel pajamas, and sweat- 
ers are all a part of our equipment. 
There may be mosquitoes even 
in the cold season, so we must take 
nets along to protect ourselves from 
malaria. 

After leaving the main road, we 
drive considerable distance into 
the hills on a road constructed for 
military traffic in the war. This 
brings us to the banks of a small 
river which is a bit swollen as a 
result of recent rainfall. Here ‘a 
number of people are waiting for 
us, and wading waist high through 
the stream, they carry us and our 
baggage across. Our quarters are 
a three-room schoolhouse of mud 
plaster and thatch roof. We sleep 
on native beds which may best be 
described as heavily constructed 
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tables with short legs. Our meals 
are cooked by a young man on an 
open fire in a thatch shelter near- 
by. Already the chief of the vil- 
lage, the pastor, and others have 
brought us chickens, eggs, and 
bananas to add to our food supply. 

Meetings are held three times a 
day, each two hours long. The mis- 
sionary gives a series of talks on the 
Great Doctrines of the Bible and 
his wife speaks on the Life of Paul. 
Pastors, evangelists and teachers 
among the people also take part 
in the speaking program. About 
$00 are in attendance, which was 
more than we had expected. We 
return home with renewed spirits 
and a sense of gratitude to God. 
The Bible conference has indeed 
been a success. 

This could be considered a 
somewhat typical tour. Sometimes 
things do not go as planned. When 
we came to the end of the motor 
road on our journey to the north- 
east association, we found’ no one 
to meet us or to carry our luggage 
the remainder of the way. We had 
expected to have to walk three 
miles and the distance on foot 
turned out to be 13 miles. Since it 
was already late in the day, there 
was no chance of our setting out. 
We were about to return the 
60 miles to Kangpokpi when we 
learned that there was a govern- 
ment rest house about 3 miles far- 
ther along the road. Here we spent 
the night. That evening some 
Christians from a village nearby 
came and offered to carry all of our 
luggage to the village. 

Arriving at the place of the 


meeting late in the afternoon we 
found nearly 2,000 Christians in 
attendance. It was a sight both 
unique and colorful to see these 
brightly dressed folk encamped in 
long temporary barracks on the 
hillside. Their shelters were con- 
structed of grass and leaves. But 
the real thrill came to us with the 
reports of hundreds of conversions 
and baptisms from the evangelists 
and other workers in the villages 
throughout the area. 

The Northwest association met 
this year in a village five days’ 
journey from Kangpokpi. Because 
of the vastness of the area and the 
long distances to be traveled, it 
does not seem advisable not to 
hold a meeting of the entire constit- 
uency every year. Only the lead- 
ers met this year. By doing 380 
miles a day on my horse, and the 
last stage of 16 miles on foot, I 
was able to make the journey in 
three days each way. My luggage 
was sent on ahead and [ carried 
only enough provisions in my knap- 
sack for my needs enroute. The 
terrain of the last 16 miles was the 
most rugged that I had ever seen. 
It was quite impossible for any 
beast of burden to travel there! 
During meetings I learned that in 
this area alone there have been 600 
baptisms during the past year. 

This is by no means a complete 
picture of missionary life, although 
it occupies much of our time at this 
particular season. 

Missionary Ordained 
By a Church in Burma 

For the second time in Baptist 
Missionary history an American 
Baptist has been ordained by a 
church on the mission field. The 
church is the First Baptist Church 
in Taunggyi, Burma, which called 
an ordaining council composed of 
delegates from the eight churches 
in the Taunggyi Association. Sit- 
ting also as delegates to the council 
were five American Baptist mis- 

(Continued on page 574) 
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The Ancient Coptic Christian Monastery 
And the Northern Baptist Convention 


the desert about 250 miles south of Cairo, 
Egypt, stands the ancient Muharak Christian 
Monastery. It houses 80 monks. For many years 
their monthly living allowance had remained 
unchanged. On a clothing allotment of only $40 
per year and on a food allowance of $12 per 
month, life had been very crude and simple. 
Eventually the relentless tide of inflation that 
swept across the earth caught up also with this 
isolated monastery in this remote corner of the 
world. In behalf of their brethren a committee of 
five monks appealed to the monastery manage- 
ment and requested that food allowance be 
lifted to $20 per month and clothing allowance 
to $48 per year to meet the higher cost of living. 
The monastery management decided otherwise. 
Summarily it dismissed the five monks, evicted 
them from the monastery, and informed the 
remaining 75 monks that they must continue to 
live and be clothed on their pre-war allotments. 
Of course the Northern Baptist Convention 
is not a Coptic Monastery. No committee of five 
pastors is likely to approach Convention Head- 
quarters and request salary increases in behalf of 
their 6,000 and more brethren. Moreover, the 
Convention has no ecclesiastical control over its 
churches. Nevertheless this incident from the 
ancient land of Egypt should be of suggestive 
concern to every Baptist church. If in a remote 
desert monastery 80 cloistered, secluded, and 
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isolated monks feel the severe pinch of the cost 
of living, how much more painful must be the 
adjustment to today’s inflationary pressures 
that 6,000 Baptist pastors are compelled to make 
in these high-cost-of-living United States. They 
are required not only to provide food and cloth- 
ing for themselves and their families, but also 
books, gasoline, medical care, education of their 
children, and a host of other expenditures which 
by reason of their position the community ex- 
pects them to incur. During these years of post- 
war rising costs the majority of Baptist churches 
have made some modest upward adjustment in 
pastoral compensation. It is quite clear, how- 
ever, from Dr. Milton C. Froyd’s disturbing 
analysis on pages 536-537 that these adjust- 
ments have been inadequate and are in urgent 
need of still further upward revision. Every 
church board of trustees ought to place the 
present salary of its pastor as a priority item on 
the agenda of its November meeting. 


Tomorrow’s Friends or Enemies 


Are on Today’s American College Campus 


IHIS year’s attendance at colleges and uni- 

versities in the United States has broken 
all records. Every campus is overcrowded. Class- 
rooms, lecture halls, and dormitories daily wit- 
ness an unparalleled congestion. The reason is 
well known. Hundreds of thousands of war 
veterans, many with wives and children, are 
completing the college course that their war 
service interrupted. 

Not so well known is the enormous enrolment 
of foreign students, more than 15,000 of whom 
are in American institutions of learning. Most 
of them pay their own expenses. Many are sup- 
ported by civic or industrial groups or by their 
own governments. Some are here on Kellogg, 
Mayo, Rockefeller, and other foundation schol- 
arships. A small number are supported by For- 
eign Mission Boards who feel that American 
university and theological training will qualify 
them for more effective Christian service in 
their own countries. 

These youthful foreign ambassadors, and in 
future years thousands more with the return of 
normal conditions, constitute an immense force 
for good will, understanding,. and peace among 
the nations, provided that the American people 
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treat them decently and with respect, accord 
them absolute equality, particularly those whose 
skin color is not white, and in every possible way 
help them come in contact with the idealistic 
side of American life. Thereby can be offset 
whatever unfavorable impression these youthful 
minds might gather from association with the 
seamy and evil phases of American life which are 
easy to find in every city and often in the vicinity 
of a college campus. Tomorrow’s foreign cabinet 
ministers, statesmen, diplomats, politicians, in- 
dustrialists, are on today’s college campus in the 
United States. Whether these future foreign 
leaders become friends or enemies can easily de- 
pend on their experiences here and the attitudes 
of fellow students and of the American people. 
It is a well known fact that a former Japanese 
Cabinet Minister’s intense hatred toward the 
United States, both before Pearl Harbor and 
during the war, was due primarily to the race 
prejudice manifested against him by fellow stu- 
dents in an American university on the Pacific 
Coast. Thousands of American families paid a 
costly price for that hatred when their sons died 
on Iwo Jima and Okinawa. 

Whether 15,000 foreign students now in the 
United States return to their own countries as 
implacable enemies or staunch life-long friends 
depends on the American people. 


Are Congo Baptists More Evangelistic 
Than American Baptists? 


HORTLY after his return to Belgian Congo 
after an absence of nine years in the United 
States (see pages 396-399 in September), Mis- 
sionary Leonard Gittings made a three-months 
tour of his Sona Bata field and sent back this 
enthusiastic report. 


I have had ample opportunity to become ac- 
quainted again with the Sona Bata field. During the 
past three months I have done a great deal of travel- 
ing and I attended 18 matondos, thanksgiving meet- 
ings, that correspond somewhat to association meet- 
ings in the United States. The visible results were 
certainly impressive. Special offerings exceeded 17,000 
Francs. Besides these offerings the Congo churches 
had contributed enough throughout the year to sup- 
port all their assistant pastors, school teachers, and 
catechists, and to pay the major part of the salaries 
of the 16 pastors who minister to the 46 churches on 
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this field. They had also erected: several new church 
and school buildings. Moreover, during these three 
months I witnessed more than 1,100 baptisms. 


At Atlantic City the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention launched a nation-wide Crusade for 
Christ through Evangelism. This gratifying re- 
port from Belgian Congo therefore prompts 
several questions. Are the heathen people of the 
Congo more responsive to evangelistic appeal 
than the pagan people of the United States? Are 
Congo pastors more zealous in evangelism than 
American pastors? Are Congo Baptists more 
enthusiastically committed than American Bap- 
tists to the primary task of the Christian church, 
which is evangelism? 

The new Crusade ought to furnish a convine- 
ing answer to these questions. 


Having a Form of Gratitude 
But Denying the Power Thereof 


HE condemnation in the familiar text, “‘hav- 

ing a form of godliness but denying the 
power thereof,” can readily be made applicable 
to the observance of Thanksgiving Day. In this 
year of boundless American prosperity, with an 
American standard of living far above even the 
wildest imagination of the rest of the world, 
Thanksgiving Day for most Americans will be 
only a perfunctory form of gratitude with an 
accompanying denial of the power of the truly 
grateful spirit. To say grace at a Thanksgiving 
Day table groaning under its burden of food is 
hypocrisy if he who says it lives ungraciously 
and ungratefully. On Thanksgiving Day to join 
in hymns in churches and in the minister’s 
prayer of gratitude is blasphemy if the congre- 
gation’s unvoiced but real prayers are akin to 
the prayer of the Pharisee who thanked God he 
was not like other men. Many Americans are 
disposed to thank God they are not like the 
hungry Chinese, or the obstreperous Russians, 
or the miserable Germans, or the envious Brit- 
ishers. For many people an expression of grati- 
tude is often only the rationalization of their 
own complacent self-satisfaction. To release the 
power of a truly grateful spirit compels an 
American on Thanksgiving Day to ask over and 
over again, “What shall I render to the Lord for 
all his benefits?” The answer is not an occa- 
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sional food package or a token contribution on 
the plate which the church usher passes down 
the aisle on Sunday of Sacrifice. Our world is so 
filled with unimaginable suffering that we are 
becoming deaf to its cries of agony and callous 
to its pleas for help. News of hideous massacres 
in India, the tragedy of the forcible transfer by 
the British of several thousand Jews back to the 
hated Germany which they hoped never to see 
again, the endless despair in camps of displaced 
persons, the slave labor groans of forgotten 
millions of unreleased prisoners of war—all this 
dreadful news comes by newspaper, radio, and 
newsreel to the attention of the American peo- 
ple. For the most of them it causes not the 
flicker of an eyelash. Thanksgiving Day for such 
Americans becomes a powerless form of grati- 
tude and its observance degenerates into mock- 
ery, whereas it should be an oceasion for grate- 
ful life rededication to God and His purpose for 
a despairing world. It should be marked by 
such a sacrificial acknowledgement of responsi- 
bility to share with others the abundant gifts 
which God has vouchsafed to the American peo- 
ple, as to make multitudes all over the world 
feel that in Thanksgiving Day the American 
people have indeed a form of thankfulness but 
whose power is released and not denied. 


Editorial ¢ Comment 


@ Late 1n SepremBer the sporting page of The 
New York Times included a brief news item. Un- 
noticed by most people, it reported an important 
decision that deserves widespread and wholehearty 
commendation. A large New York City brewery had 
offered $100,000 for the exclusive right to televise 
the annual world series baseball games. The privilege 
of so doing would have furnished a profitable oppor- 
tunity to publicize the brewery as the television spon- 
ser and to advertise its beer for home consumption. 


Baseball (ur, »issioner A. B. Chandler declined the 
brewery explaining that since the televised 
baseball ga. «s - ould be witnessed by many boys in 


American hom. . “It would not be good public rela- 
tions for the American baseball world series to be 
sponsored by a brewery.” Every American home 
that includes a baseball-loving boy in its family circle 
owes a vote of sincere thanks to Commissioner 
Chandler for keeping beer out of baseball television. 


@® Wirth ITs succestep THEME, “World Missions- 
The Christian Imperative”, thousands of commu- 
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nities and Protestant churches throughout the 
United States will again observe Men anp Missions 
Sunpay. The date is Sunday, November 16, 1947. 
“The missionary enterprise is no sentimental and 
superficial affair,” writes the veteran missionary 
statesman, Dr. Robert E. Speer, who recently cele- 
brated his 89th birthday. “It is the only feasible and 
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New York City in September came the Amer- 
ican Legion for its annual convention. After ad- 
journment and the Legionnaires had departed home, 
the hotel managers, as reported in The New York 
Times, “took stock of the damage.” One hotel was 
reported to have lost $20,000 as a result of the 
“rowdyism, vulgarity, and vandalism of the Le- 
gionnaires who had adopted the attitude of the 
public that ex-service men can do no wrong.” At 
another hotel, according to its manager’s report, 
“chairs and lamps were smashed, wastepaper baskets 
dented, towels, bathmats, and linen torn or thrown 
away, rugs and wallpaper soiled, and polished desks 
and bureau tops burned by cigarettes.”” Most of the 
damage was done by Legionnaires under the in- 
fluence of liquor, although hotel police forces had 
been greatly augmented to cope with this threat. 
Police forces in hotels occupied by Legion delega- 
tions patrolled the bars until 1:00 a.m. closing time 
each day. After the bars closed and no more liquor 
was obtainable, the Legionnaires drank liquor in 
their hotel rooms. One hotel reported that more than 
2,000 empty liquor bottles had been thrown from its 
windows onto an open court with the resulting im- 
mense, dangerous accumulation of shattered glass. 
In the same hotel the damage to furniture, fixtures, 
furnishings, linen, was enormous. There was also 
considerable breakage of electric light bulbs. “Most 
of the damage occurred in rooms where there had been 
drinking parties,” reported the manager. More than 
30 years ago the Legion sailed for France to make the 
world safe for democracy. Now the Legion smashes 
hotel furniture, carouses in hotel-room liquor parties, 
destroys electric light bulbs, and clutters hotel courts 
with the shattered glass of thousands of broken liquor 
bottles. Nobody told the American people that this 
would happen when they were persuaded to vote for 
the repeal of the 18th amendment. 
88 
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sufficient undertaking to do the thing that needs to 
be done, to lead men from the wrong ways that mean 
war and poverty and to bring them to righteousness, 
which means peace and prosperity.” Humanity’s 
desperate plight all over the world today makes this 
year’s theme supremely relevant. There is ample 
time for any pastor to send for a copy of the special 
booklet containing helpful material. Radio transcrip- 
tions as well as suggestions for a Men and Missions 
Dinner and a Sunday morning order of worship are 
also available. Write to Secretary E. W. Parsons, 
National Council of Northern Baptist Men. 152 
Madison Ave., New York, 16, N. Y. 


@ A report rrom StockHoi brings the sad news 
of the death of the grand old man of the Swedish 
Baptists. At the age of 90 Dr. Jacob Bystrém died 
on August 21, 1947. For more than 50 years he was 
one of the outstanding Baptist leaders in Sweden. 


For more than 40 years he was editor of the Swedish 
Baptist newspaper Vechoposten, and director of the 
Baptist publishing house. He was chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements for the Baptist World 
Congress that met in Stockholm in 1928. (See Mis- 
sions, October, 1923, pages 516-548). Hundreds of 
American Baptists who attended that historic meet- 
ing after the First World War will remember this 
tall, dignified, friendly man with his contagious 
smile, always a merry twinkle in his eye, and blessed 
with an abundance of dry humor. With it all he had 
a passionate devotion to the cause of Christ. For 20 
years he was a member of the Swedish Parliament 
where he worked zealously for religious freedom and 
social reform. His influence extended far. beyond his 
own denomination for he was highly esteemed and 
respected in the Swedish State Church. The world 
fellowship of Baptists has lost a stalwart champion of 
Baptist principles and a true disciple of Jesus Christ. 
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> Lost Treasures or Evrops, 
a pictorial record, complied and 
edited by Henry La Farge, is a 
compilation of 437 photographs 
from Poland, Holland, Belgium, 
Russia, England, Italy, France, 
Germany, Austria, and Hungary, 
in many cases “before and after,” 
of famous and historic buildings, 
city halls, cathedrals, palaces, 
universities, art galleries, and other 
architectural masterpieces that 
have been destroyed by the war. 
A brief description of each picture 
is included. Here is a record of 
what the air raids over Europe have 
done to its priceless and irreplace- 
able treasures. For the American 
who has never been in Europe this 
book will picture what he might 
have seen but which no man will 
now see. For the American who has 
toured Europe these photographs 
will bring much painful nostalgia 
as he reculls his visits to many of 
the buildings pictured in its pages. 
In a poignant introduction Prof. 


E. T. DeWald, who served as the 
U. S. Army’s Director of Monu- 
ments, Fine Arts and Archives, 
writes, “The spectacle of man’s 
destructive fury against himself 
and his achievements lies spread 
before us. Mankind has been fated 
to see vanish into the dust of the 
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ages those material links of stone 
and wood and metal which bind 
mankind to the past.” Not only 
have these material masterpieces 
disappeared. Their disappearance 
has likewise removed the values of 
human endeavor and beauty which 
went into their construction. All 
humanity is poorer by the loss of 
these treasures of Europe. These 
things and these values are forever 
gone. (Pantheon Books Inc., 467 


pages, $5.00.) 


> EveryYMAN’s ADVENTURE, by 
Merle William Boyer, is a stimu- 
lating, fresh appraisal and criticism 
of the church and its program. 
God’s adventure has been through 
His ehurch, but too many men are 
trying to live without God and 
the church—hence the secularism 
of our time. In worship all men 
need religious awe and objective 
means for communion with God. 
We need to work for a cooperative 
rather than a protective church 
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unity, and an ethics that goes be- 
yond authoritarianism. Ethical rel- 
ativism will not solve our problems. 
The Barthian influence will not be 
the final hope of Protestantism, for 
what is needed is a life-affirming 
rather than a life-denying ap- 
proach. God is form-creating Wrll. 
Christianity must have a message 
for the lonely and dispossessed in 
our industrial society. Only God 
can satisfy men who are in dark- 
ness and are surviving unfathoma- 
ble experiences. A life-affirming, 
ethical gospel adventuring in social 
action is our hope. This book points 
the way for vital Christianity to 
become effective in our post-war 
world. (Harper and Brothers. 182 
pages. $2.50.) 


> Wat Is a Man by Robert 
Russell Wicks, with subtitle, “A 
Design for Living that Makes 
Sense,” is formulated around brief 
answers to a series of questions 
pertinent to religion and life such 
as: “Is the supernatural dragged 
into our moral life as an extra?,” 
“What were we created for?,” 
“Why isn’t sin our own aftair?,” 
“Should we have a wholesome sus- 
picion of human nature?” These 
questions and answers and a hun- 
dred others like them are based on 
the meaning of life which is re- 
flected in the Lord’s Prayer. Dean 
Wicks has just completed 19 years 
as Dean of the Chapel at Princeton 
University. He knows human na- 
ture and young men and the ques- 
tions they are asking. He has a 
philosophy of life that is both mod- 
ern and mature and his book re- 
veals the abiding Christian con- 
victions that have been tested by 
the ages and upon which a Chris- 
tian life can be built. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 245 pages. $2.75.) 


> Evit AND THE CHRISTIAN Fait 
by Nels F. S. Ferré, is the sequel to 
FAITH AND REASON and is the sec- 
ond volume in a series on REASON 
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AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. The 
Abbott Professor of Christian The- 
ology in Andover Newton Theolog- 
ical School is one of the most 
thoughtful and prolific writers in 
his field. This volume deals with 
the problem of evil in its relation 
to the meaning of experience, his- 
tory, and nature. There is no full 
solution of the problem of evil on 
the level of fact. Every past is re- 
deemable. Life and not death is in 
the saddle. Nature is basically 
creative and good, not destructive 
and evil. Men are drawn to fellow- 
ship by the love of God in the uni- 
verse. Men have much native good 
in them. Pride must not be made 
the chief or only explanation of sin. 
Pride is often guiltless and due to a 
basic anxiety within our experi- 
ence. That there is progress in his- 
tory as a whole is indisputable. 
This is strong, creative philisophi- 
cal and theological thinking. Our 
day needs it as dry lands need re- 
freshing rain. This book should 
stimulate good theological think- 
ing! (Harper and Brothers. 184 
pages. $2.50.) 


> Tue Luminous Traut, by Rufus 
M. Jones, dean of Quaker theolo- 
gians, is a brief book of little chap- 
ters on the saints who carried the 
spiritual light down the centuries 
from Saint Paul to Dr. Jones’ son 
who died in boyhood. These men 
and women were positive personal- 
ities who lived by great Christian 
affirmations: St. Paul, the author of 
the Fourth Gospel, Clement of 
Alexandria, Hugh of St. Victor, 
Francis of Assisi, Catherine of 
Siena, Erasmus, Horace Bushnell, 
and Phillips Brooks. There are 
others and only Rufus Jones would 
make such a list! Other men would 
leave out Erasmus and include 
other better known saints. The 
point is that the true light is re- 
flected by so very many people, 
not all of whom are orthodox. This 
is a winsome little book that speaks 


to the heart while commanding the 
respect of the head. (Macmillan. 
175 pages. $2.00.) 


> Tue Lorp Reienetu, by Adam 
W. Burnet, contains the Russell 
Lectures for 1944, delivered by the 
Collegiate-Minister of St. Cuth- 
bert’s Church in Edinburgh. The 
five messages are inspirational and 
practical rather than exegetical 
and prophetic. The symbolism of 
John is interpreted to apply to 
specific conditions and individuals 
of the time addressed, and not to 
modern events and popular charac- 
ters. The problem involved, how- 
ever, is one ever before Christians, 
—the struggle for righteousness. 
In “Satan being bound and loosed 
again,” the author sees the defeat 
of evil and the supremacy of right- 
eousness swaying back and forth: 
“Time and again the trumpets 
have blown for some clear and in- 
disputable triumph of the good: 
time and again it was as if the exul- 
tant music had hardly died away 
when evil came to its own again.” 
The reward of “heavenly grace 
rather than earthly grandeur” is 
confidently assured the faithful. 
The message of the book furnishes 
inspiration, assurance and immor- 
tal hope, to today’s readers, from 
an ancient record of the trials and 
fidelity of a people who lived in a 
time that offered loneliness and suf- 
fering to the servants of God, but 
popularity and ease to the servants 
of man,—a time in which Satan is 
unloosed. (Charles Scribner’s Sons; 
134 pages; $2.00.) 


> InpiceNous CuHuRcH PRrINcI- 
PLES IN THEORY AND Practice, by 
John Ritchie‘ Secretary of the Up- 
per Andes Agency of the American 
Bible Society, and for 37 years a 
missionary in Peru, tells how an 
indigenous church was built in 
Peru. It is self-supporting, self- 
governing, self-propogating from 
the beginning, the people main- 
taining and conducting the services 
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while the missionary pastor acts 
as counsellor. All phases of this 
activity are analyzed and evalu- 
ated. (Revell; 150 pages; $1.50.) 


> An EXPERIMENT IN FRIEND- 
sHiP, by David Hinshaw, is an in- 
tensely fascinating human story 
of gallant and sacrificial relief work 
by the Quakers in Finland. The 
author had no intentions of pre- 
senting a study of Quaker relief 
work, but he was so impressed by 
the competent and heroic service 
that he saw, that he found himself 
presenting an evaluation of “An 
Experiment in Friendship.” The 
volume is written in excellent nar- 
rative form, featuring personalities 
in vivid style, and enhancing the 
interest and value by photographs. 
(Putnam’s; 147 pages; $2.50.) 


> Ten Boys Wuo Became Fa- 
mous, also, Ten Grrus Wuo Be- 
cAME Famous, both by Basil 
Miller, gives brief biographical 
sketches of ten famous men, from 
Augustine to George Washington 
Carver, and of ten famous women, 
from Ann Hasseltine Judson to 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek, written 
primarily for boys and girls to 
inspire them to ask what they. shall 
do with their own lives and to sug- 
gest the same answer that ac- 
counted for the careers of these in- 
cluded in the two books, namely, 
in service to God and man. (Zon- 
dervan Publishing House, 83 and 
72 pages respectively, $1.00 each.) 


Books Received 


A Man Can Live, by Bernard 
Iddings Bell, Harper and Brothers, 128 
pages, $1.50. An attempt to answer the 
question how we may regain faith in 
God and man. 

Tue Hic Cost or Presupice. A 
constructive study of the financial and 
cultural price we pay for intolerance, 
by Bucklin Moon, Julian Messner, 
Inc., 168 pages, $2.50. 

Lavueutne Into Guiory, by H. M. 
Eagleson, Stewart, 191 pages, $2.00. 








Now is the time to order your new 


SNOW DEN-DOUGLASS 
Sunday Sehool Lessons 


The 1948 edition of Dr. Earl 
L. Douglass’ practical expo- 
sitions of the International 
Sunday School Lessons con- 
tains an entirely New Fea- 
ture. Striking illustrative 
material — brief stories from 
history, literature or from 
present-day happenings — 
serve vividly to drive home 
the important teachings of 
each lesson. This 27th an- 
nual volume of lessons gives 


a clear, crisp explanation of 
each weekly lesson, with im- 
portant points in bold type, 
and a special section entitled 
‘Hints to Teachers.” Every 
teacher will find it invalu- 
able for class preparation. 
The Review and Expositor 
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place on every alert teacher’s 
bookshelf.”’ $2.00 
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Ann Jupson, by Basil Miller, Zon- 
dervan, 131 pages, $1.50. 

Pocxet Brete Hanpsoox. An ab- 
breviated Bible Commentary, includ- 
ing amazing archaeological discoveries 
and an epitome of church history, by 
Henry H. Halley, published by the 
author at 10 West Elm St., Chicago, 
Tll., 768 pages, $2.00. 


Tue MessaGe or Romans. An expo- 
sition by Robert C. McQuilkin, Zonder- 
van Publishing House, 178 pages, $2. 

DANIEL THE Propuer. 35 simple 
studies in the Book of Daniel, by 
M. R. DeHaan, M.D., Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House, 339 pages, $3.00. 

Practica Sermon Ovutiines. A 
collection of 66 sermon outlines on 
various themes, by H. K. Downie, 
Zondervan Publishing House, 118 
pages, $1.50. 


Tue Conressions or Sr. Avucus- 


ts! trnE. Condensed and edited by David 


Otis Fuller, a Christian Life Library 
Selection, Zondervan Publishing 
House, 187 pages, $1.50. 

CurisTIANITY Is Curist, by W. H. 
Griffith Thomas. A Christian Life Li- 
brary Selection, Zondervan Publishing 
House, 159 pages, $1.50. 

A History or THe Jews. From the 
Babylonian Exile to the end of World 
War II, by Solomon Grayzel, Jewish 
Publication Society, 884 pages, $8.50. 
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Expectant Evangelism in a World in Revolution 


By JESSE R. WILSON 


HE recent meeting of the International Mis- 

sionary Council at Whitby, Canada, while not so 
large as that at Jerusalem in 1928 or that at Madras 
in 1938, both of which I attended, was nevertheless 
in direct succession to these earlier historic gather- 
ings. It may prove to be quite as significant in the 
Christian world mission. 

Delegates were present from 40 different lands and 
from many different denominations. The youngest 
delegate was 30; the oldest was Dr. John R. Mott, 
now in his 83rd year. Average age for all was 52 
years. Two men came from Korea. When others 
from the Far East spoke of four years of Japanese 
aggression, the two men from Korea commented, 
““We’ve known almost 40 years of it.” Three German 
delegates came with the marks of suffering on them. 
American delegates had almost secretively supplied 
them with much-needed suits and other clothing. A 
West Indian Negro priest of the Anglican Church 
won the admiration of everyone. A swarthy man 
from the Fiji Islands was the most photographed 
because of his amazing black, close-knit, curly hair 
rising above forehead and temples like a high- 
crowned, brimless hat. Photographed with a dis- 
tinguished bald-headed Canadian, this Fiji Islander 
said the picture illustrated “the haves” and “the 
have-nots.” A lovely woman doctor was there from 
the Philippines and another from China. Also present 
was the recently retired principal of a woman’s 
college in India. A Dutch count, a missionary who 
had known four years of internment in Java, was 
there with two able young Indonesian leaders of the 
Dutch Church. They spoke English, Dutch, German, 
and Japanese. 

During the first few days representatives of each 
major area depicted the world of today: a sea of 
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The International Missionary Council assembled on the lawn of Ontario Ladies’ College, at Whitby, Canada 








An appraisal of the recent meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council at which repre- 
sentatives from 40 different countries met in 
Whitby, Canada, to consider the opportunity 
faced by the Christian missionary enterprise in 
today’s revolutionary world. 





human suffering whose vastness is not less but more 
than in the war years; vacuums of frustration and 
despair as one human effort after another fails; 
inflation, as in China, moving on from chaos to 
catastrophe; the rise of new, independent govern- 
ments in India, Burma, and the Philippine Islands, 
with bloodshed and many perplexing problems; a 
political Roman Catholicism, weakening in Europe, 
but bidding for power, and selfish in its use of power, 
in North and South America and elsewhere; a re- 
surgent Mohammedanism that may further restrict 
progress and freedom in the Near East, Africa, and 
India; and almost everywhere a militant communism 
seeking its opportunities wherever there is economic 
chaos and social unrest, and multiplying the causes 
of unrest while it promises material abundance. 

In this world in ferment stands the Church of 
Jesus Christ. The reality of its universal fellowship is 
the one new significant fact in the world scene. The 
Church, too, has suffered, and in many lands has 
been “tested by fire.” It knows its weakness, but it 
also knows, as never before, its power. It confesses 
its sin, but it manifests a life far better and far more 
redemptive than any other offered. Best of all, it 
knows its Lord and His gospel, and it is now being 
called by the Holy Spirit to evangelize this world in 
revolution. 
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Delegates at Whitby were reminded again that to 
the whole world God has spoken a relevant and a 
saving word in Jesus Christ. This was called “the 
given word,” the essential gospel in the sense in 
which Christ is the Word. This “given word” of God 
which we as Christians must proclaim, must become 
“the articulate word.” We must say it as well as we 
can in words and with our lives. One delegate il- 
lustrated this by saying that the approach to the 
primitive, untouched villages in New Guinea was 
made by setting Christians to live among the villagers 
and exhibit the Christian freedom from fear and 
witchcraft, and to manifest a wholly different quality 
of life. This witness by life led to earnest inquiry and 
gave the Christians an opportunity to present Christ. 

When we sought fresh illustration at Whitby of 
how the saving word of God is brought home to 
human hearts, six delegates who had become Chris- 
tians out of non-Christian families and backgrounds 
were asked to tell their experiences. One of these 
“first generation” Christians was Paul Ramaseshan 
of a Brahmin family of India. When Paul was a 
young lad, a Christian preacher and his party came 
on appointed days to his village to preach. Young 
Paul organized a group of boys to stone them. This 
they did regularly for six months. One day Paul failed 
to run fast enough, and was caught by one of the 
Christians. Instead of cuffing him or scolding him, 
the man talked kindly and exacted of him a promise 
to read a Christian leaflet. He was unable to forget 
this man’s kindly face. He found some one to help 
him understand what he read, and eventually be- 
came a Christian. Thus the given word was made 
alive by the Living Spirit of God. 

With the gospel as their common heritage and 
Christ as their common Lord, the Whitby delegates 
experienced again the essential oneness of Christians 
everywhere, a rich fellowship in which all belong to 
Christ and to one another and to a common task. 
Although this task was discussed under various 
phases, two large aspects of it became dominant. 

First, Christians must identify themselves with 
the world-in-revolution as active agents of a new 
Christlike revolution. Christians must refuse to go 
to the catacombs or the monasteries or otherwise 
withdraw from the world, although the world would 
like them to do just that. They must refuse to 








identify themselves with the world by conforming 
to its standards. That, too, the world would like 
them to do. Again, they must refuse to be over- 
whelmed by the power and passion of opposing 


. forces. Many are so overwhelmed, and seek a way 


out by adopting an other-worldly, nothing-can-be- 
done-about-it attitude, or by attempting to build 
life “on the foundation of an unyielding despair.” 
They must rather be revolutionary Christians. They 
must recognize the need for change and must seek 
to turn the world right side up rather than upside 
down. They must be willing to meet secularism; 
militant communism; political, clerical Roman Ca- 
tholicism; and resurgent Mohammedanism in open 
competition. They must do this, knowing that Chris- 
tians at their New Testament best have (1) the right 
view of man, (2) the right view of the state, (8) the 
right view of human welfare, (4) the right view of 
human destiny—all because of the revelation of 
both man and God in Jesus Christ. Their identifica- 
tion with the world must be not in terms of super- 
ficial desires; but in terms of basic needs, and of 
Christ’s power to satisfy those needs. 

Seconp, they must engage in “an expectant 
evangelism.” A missionary from Japan reported 
Kagawa as now engaged in “desperation evangelism.” 
In stricken Japan it seems to him to be evangelism or 
utter despair. V/e can understand what he must 
mean, but the Whitby word was “expectant evan- 
gelism.” This implies no frantic, last-ditch human 
effort, but world-wide witness in quiet faith that 
every human heart can be “penetrated and quick- 
ened by the Spirit.” This witness must be accom- 
panied by manifestations of the revolutionary love 
of Christ, remembering that many are inclined to 
say with Nietzsche, “I will not believe in the Re- 
deemer of these Christians until they have shown 
me that they are redeemed.” 

Against this vast backdrop of world suffering, 
frustration, and despair, the Spirit of God seems 
already to have initiated a world-wide movement of 
evangelism. So great are the opportunity and need, 
and so wide-spread are the beginnings of this evan- 
gelism as to cause many at Whitby to believe anew in 
the old watchword of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment—“‘The Evangelization of the World in this 
Generation.” If it can be done, then it should be done. 





Fathomless in Depth and as Wide as the World 


The value and the amazing adequacy of the Green Lake Northern Baptist Assembly 
property for mission board conferences was superbly demonstrated at the joint 
sessions of three Baptist mission boards which met there September 20-23, 1947 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 





The Green Lake Hotel is now known as the Roger Williams Inn 


HATEVER misgivings some 

Baptists sincerely held re- 
garding the purchase of the mag- 
nificent Northern Baptist Assem- 
bly property at Green Lake, Wis- 
consin, have by this time been 
dispelled. Four summer conference 
seasons with a grand total of 30,000 
Baptists in attendance testify to 
the value of this project and the 
farsighted wisdom of those who 
urged its purchase. Long and earn- 
est was the debate at the At- 
lantic City Convention in 1944 
on whether to spend $300,000 or 
not for this estate. (See Missions, 
June, 1944, page 350.) Today its 
1,080 acres of high, rolling, wooded 
land, its 214 mile frontage on Green 
Lake, and its superbly equipped 
hotel, cottages, dormitories, con- 
ference halls, artesian wells, recre- 
ation facilities, golf course, and 
other equipment, are owned by the 
Northern Baptist Convention. The 
original purchase price has been 
raised and paid. All across the 
United States 30,000 Baptists agree 
that no other church has a con- 
ference property comparable in 
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equipment and adequacy. “You 
will find God in the beauty of this 
place,” says the worship service 
folder that is distributed each Sun- 
day. “It’s depth is fathomless in 
sincere heart searching. Its altitude 
is high with Christian leadership 
and vision. Its width is as wide as 
the whole world for Christ. These 
are the dimensions of Green Lake.” 

To this lovely conference center 
came the Foreign Mission Board, 
the Woman’s Foreign Mission 
Board, and the Woman’s Home 
Mission Board for their board 
meetings, September 20-23. All 
three joined in the sessions of in- 
spiration, information, and wor- 
ship. Each board held its own 
routine business sessions. 

One entire evening was assigned 
to Europe with brief reports by five 
members of the party which Dr. Ed- 
win A. Bell escorted through Europe 
prior to the Baptist World Congress 
in Copenhagen. (See Missions, 
October, 1947, page 469.) Secretary 
M. D. Farnum reported on the 
Scandinavian countries. Dr. G. M. 
Derbyshire told of Czechoslovakia, 


its spirit of independence which is 
helpful to Baptist opportunity, and 
the need of more extensive training 
of a Baptist ministry. He included 
also the problems of Poland, its loss 
of populations to Russia and Ger- 
many, its lack of church buildings 
and trained Baptist pastors. He 
spoke in high praise of Baptist re- 
lief work in Poland with particular 
mention of the three homes now 
maintained for the periodic re- 
habilitation of 150 Polish children. 
Dr. I. G. Roddy discussed Belgium 
and France. Both are Roman Cath- 
olic countries where there is a great 
evangelistic opportunity and great 
need of enlarged theological train- 
ing for pastors. Dr. Gerald Watkins 
was assigned Germany. He pic- 
tured its devastation, its children 
of whom 50% in many areas are 
tubercular, the need of food, cloth- 
ing, Bibles, paper, rebuilding of 
churches, and above all the need of 
reconciliation and of understand- 
ing the German people. Secretary 
L. P. Jensen described the party’s 
visit to Holland with its destroyed 
churches and its people who under 
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the fiery test of war “learned a 
great new set of spiritual values” 
and “bleeding from 10,000 wounds 
of war had not lost their faith in 
Christ and in the love of God.” 

An interesting report of the Bap- 
tist World Congress at Copenhagen 
was given by Mrs. E. T. Dahlberg, 
wife of the Convention President 
and a member of the Woman’s 
Foreign Board. She emphasized its 
fellowship and hospitality, its in- 
terracial and international aspects, 
and its program features. At a 
later session the Editor of Muis- 
SIONS summarized the achieve- 
ments and values of the Congress. 

Since the Board sessions were 
scheduled over a week-end, a regu- 
lar worship service was held on 
Sunday, with organ accompani- 
ment, hymn singing, solos by 
Woman’s Home Mission Board 
Secretary Miss Dorothy O. Buck- 
lin, and the sermon message by 
Secretary Jesse R. Wilson who in- 
terpreted the significant meeting 
of the International Missionary 
Conference at Whitby, Canada. 
(See pages 548-549.) For the eve- 
ning vesper service in charge of the 
Woman’s Home Mission Board, 
Secretary E. C. Witham was the 
preacher. He delivered a_heart- 
searching message on, “We are 
Builders,” in a world that had been 
so given to physical and moral 
destruction. 

During the three day conference, 
mission fields as far apart as Alaska 
and Burma, India and Japan, as 
well as China and the Philippines 
came under review. Dr. Gordon E. 
Gates made a most dynamic plea 
for expansion of mission work 
among the Kachin and other hill 
tribes in Burma. Americans owe 
a great debt to these loyal people 
in the hills. During the war they 
had saved the lives of at least 20,— 
000 American soldiers. Also from 
Burma came the Mayor of Manda- 
lay, U Ba Hliang, a Burman Chris- 
tian who in faultless English and 
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with hardly a trace of accent, for 
80 minutes held close attention 
as he described the difficulties of 
winning Burman Buddhists to 
Christianity. He contrasted the 
prewar complacency of the Bur- 
man Christian community with 
its present zeal and loyalty. “ Evan- 
gelism with us is not a crusade of 
two years,” said he in conclusion. 
“It is a task for all time, year after 
year, until Burma is Christian.” 

Miss Dorothy O. Bucklin re- 
ported the needs and opportunities 
in Alaska with special reference to 
the mission at Kodiak which she 
had recently visited. She illustrated 
her report with ,beautiful koda- 
chrome slides. The projector was 
also used on two other occasions, 
first by Secretary L. P. Jensen with 
a collection of pictures on Europe, 
and second by Miss Hazel F. 
Shank to illustrate her. visit to 
Burma and India. 

Another evening was assigned to 
Secretaries Hazel F. Shank, just 
back from nine months in Burma 
and India, and Secretary Elmer A. 
Fridell, who spent the summer in 
a brief visit to China, the Philip- 
pines, and Japan. Miss Shank 
discussed the threat of famine, po- 
litical upheaval in India and Bur- 
ma, progress in self-government, 
the menace of communism, and 
the healthy survival of Christi- 
anity in spite of the war. Tried in 
the fiery crucible of war the Chris- 
tians had stood the test. There is 
today a new self-confidence and 
poise. Christianity is in Burma and 
belongs there. ““Governments may 
come and go,” said a Burma pas- 
tor, “but Christ is in Burma to 
stay.” After her long and arduous 
itinerary Miss Shank looks well. 
Nobody envied her the terrible 
travel hardships she had to accept, 
as for example an entire day merely 
from Rangoon to Moulmein which 
involved travel on four crowded 
trains, across three ferries, and on 
an overcrowded bus truck with no 








seats. What terrified her most was, 
“America’s frightening world po- 
litical and military power,” which 
she felt everywhere, and which 
must be matched by a much larger 
expansion of Christian cooper- 
ation. 

Green Lake for Secretary Elmer 
A. Fridell was a convenient stop- 
over on his way back from Japan 
to his desk in New York. He re- 
ported the sessions of the Japan 
Mission Planning Conference at- 
tended by 120 Japanese Christians, 
80 missionaries, and eight board 
representatives from Canada and 
the United States. They discussed 
Christian education, plans for the 
Christian University, evangelism, 
church reconstruction, and the 
challenge of Japanese communism 
to Christianity. Only 160 American 
missionaries are back in Japan, 13 
of them Baptists, while General 
McArthur is asking the American 
churches to maintain a total of 
$,000 missionaries. Dr. Fridell was 
optimistic over the evangelistic 
outlook. He told of Dr. Axling’s 
marvelous evangelistic results from 
meetings in schools and factories. 
(See Dr. Axling’s own story on pages 
530-532.) He also mentioned the 
evangelistic opportunities in China 
and the Philippine Islands as he 
observed them on his brief stop- 
over in each field. 

At another evening session Miss 
Mabel Head, an observer attached 
to the staff of the United Council 
of Church Women, gave a most il- 
luminating talk on the United 
Nations. In spite of present disu- 
nity, frequent misuse of the veto 
power, and consequent declining 
public confidence, it is still the 
world’s only hope for peace and 
needs the support of the Christian 
church. It is a fact of immense 
significance that 55 nations are 


‘here actually working together in 


many activities. Success in the 
final establishment of peace is a 
reasonable assurance. 
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Six candidates, after previous 
thorough examination by the Can- 
didate Committee, were introduced 
by Candidate Secretary W. W. 
Parkinson for appointment as mis- 
sionaries. Each made a statement 
and answered questions. All re- 
ceived unanimous appointment. 
The six are as follows, Rev. and 
Mrs. Walter W. Zimmer, Rev. 
and Mrs. Wilbur M. Fridell, 
(Note—Mr. Fridell is a son of 
Secretary Elmer A. Fridell and 
Mrs. Fridell, a daughter of mis- 
sionaries W. F. and Mrs. Topping 
of Japan where Mrs. Fridell was 
born—Eb.), Rev. John N. Nichol- 
son, and Rev. Billie L. Hinchman. 


In the customary solemn consecra- 
tion service the charge was given 
by Dr. Charles L. Seasholes, who 
spoke on the theme, “This Shin- 
ing Hour.” Dr. G. M. Derbyshire 
offered the dedication prayer. 
More than 100 separate items 
filled the crowded agenda of the 
routine business sessions and were 
related to the various home, for- 
eign, and treasury departments. 
The three day conference per- 
mitted no time for recreation of 
any kind except for one hour’s 
bus drive around the Green Lake 
property. Within its 1,080 acre 
enclosure are 12 miles of paved 
roads. Time was taken for brief 


mathe pall tenet amanneied a saan 
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The shore line at Green Lake 


Open Windows Toward Our Foreign Fields 


The story of a magnificent painting that was painted es- 
pecially for the Royal Ambassador Camp for Boys at 
Ocean Park, Maine. It was dedicated with impressive 
ceremonies at the close of last summer’s camp season 


By MILTON R. WILKES 


N Sunday afternoon toward 

the close of the summer camp 
season at Ocean Park, Maine, more 
than 700 campers and their coun- 
sellors, parents, friends, and resi- 
dents of Ocean Park, gathered in 
the memorial dining hall of the 
Royal Ambassador Boys’ Camp 


to witness the unveiling of a large 


painting by Mrs. Helen Elgie Scott. 


This magnificent painting depict- 
ing in colorful beauty, “Windows 
Open Toward Our Foreign Fields”, 
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is the gift of the Condict family of 
American Baptist missionary fame 
in Burma. It will serve as a con- 
stant inspiration to the boys who 
attend the Royal Ambassador 
Boys’ Camp in future years. It 
will aid in furthering the high 
purpose of the camp program in 
laying the claims of the Great 
Commission upon the hearts and 
minds of growing boys and in 
striving to challenge them to enlist 
their lives. 

At one end of the memorial 
dining hall is a huge fireplace. On 


stops at the various conference 
buildings, the chapel car, the rural 
pastor’s institute, and the Indian 
Village, ending the tour at the To- 
tem Pole. 

In presenting home department 
items Secretary Jesse R. Wilson 
expressed concern over the sum- 
mer’s drop in receipts in the unified 
budget. It continued, this would 
have disastrous effects on the mis- 
sion fields. Whether or not the 
summer decline was temporary and 
due to non-recurring causes and 
will be followed by a steady up- 
trend in church contributions, 
should be revealed by the time this 
issue reaches the reader. 





the wall at its left hangs a painting 
representing home mission work 
among American Indians. In order 
to round out the camp’s missionary 
emphasis, Dean Floyd L. Carr 
conceived the idea of having a 
foreign mission painting on the 
right side of the fireplace. The 
three panels on China, Burma, 
and Africa, comprising the total 
picture “Windows Open Toward 
Our Foreign Fields”, are combined 
into one painting giving the im- 
pression of one unified background 
of mountains and sky. 

Mrs. Helen Elgie Scott, who was 
commissioned to paint the picture, 
worked at her task for ten months. 
She was born in Ohio. After grad- 
uation from Michigan Normal Col- 
lege in 1901, she sailed for China 
as a missionary teacher under the 
Woman’s American Baptist For- 
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The new painting, “Open Windows Toward our Foreign Fields,” at the Royal Ambassador Camp in Ocean Park 


eign Mission Board. She became 
the principal of Riverside Acad- 
emy for girls in Ningpo. After 14 
years in China, she married J. H. 
Scott, a missionary in Osaka, 
Japan, and lived and worked at 
community service in that great 
industrial city. After the death of 
Mr. Scott, she entered the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and was grad- 
uated in 1931. After her gradua- 
tion, she taught in schools in Tur- 
key and Greece. About 10 years 
ago she began her studies in oil 
painting. 

China is depicted in the first 
panel on the left. It is a complex 
with architectural features be- 
longing to an ancient civilization, 
the temple with its double roof of 
tiles and curving eaves, another 
temple in the hills, approached by 
stony steps worn down by the feet 
of pilgrims through the centuries, 
and the memorial arches and tombs 
in the fields, and another seven 
storied pagoda. In the ripening 
harvest-field beyond the bridge are 
reapers cutting and then threshing 
out the grain. A water buffalo can 
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be seen pulling a wooden plough. 
In the foreground, a junk with its 
painted eye on the side is waiting 
with furled sails. The smaller boat, 
being polled under the bridge, is 
carrying produce. Farther up the 
stream the rocky regions of “the 
gorges” come into view. Terraced 
fields begin to appear. The cliff 
dwellings in the Loess region are 
barely discernible, while beyond, 
in the distant blue, a glimpse is 
caught of the gorges on the way to 
West China. In the city street we 
see a “street restaurant” and at 
the farther end of the bridge a 
Christian colporteur with his huge 
poster for all to read, “Good News 
From the Lord of Heaven”. 

The painting of Burma was 
placed in the central position in 
accordance with its historic sig- 
nificance in Baptist foreign mis- 
sions. In the higher ranges of dis- 
tant mountains, ‘‘the Burma 
Road” winds through the passes 
by hill-tribe villages. A plane can 
be seen flying “over the hump.” 
A typical Kachin village lies high 
on the left. The most conspicuous 


of the thatched-roofed houses is 
marked by a brown sign board, 
which announces “This is a Zayat 
where Christ is preached.” 

The third panel on the right 
pictures Africa. At almost any 
place in Africa boys like those in 
the foreground may be seen weav- 
ing mats and fences, and roofing, 
using the tough leaves of the palm 
trees. Women can be seen carrying 
water-jars with erect carriage and 
firm tread along the dusty path 
past the field and mahogany trees. 
Crowds from distant huts are gath- 
ering for worship in the largest of 
the buildings. The distant range of 
mountains appears like that viewed 
from Kimpese in Belgian Congo. 

With more than 1200 boys living 
under the inspiring view of this 
picture each summer, with the 
meaning and significance of “‘ Win- 
dows Open Toward Our Foreign 
Fields” interpreted during the 
days of each Camp period, some- 
thing of the glory of the Christian 
missionary enterprise may grip the 
lives of growing boys and bind 
them to Christ and His cause. 
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Many Projects But One Task 
A Meditation on Our Denominational Endeavor 
By REUBEN E. NELSON 


T this time last year we were engaged in our intensive period of the 
World Mission Crusade. This year we are concentrating on a great 
Crusade for Christ through Evangelism. 

Simultaneously with that effort Northern Baptists are giving to their 
ongoing world mission through the unified budget and are making a spe- 
cial effort to reach the highest goal of giving through the Sunday of 
Sacrifice. Through each season our young people are leading us all to new 
insights through their concept and program of Discipleship. 

Although we thus move from one project to another, or more often as 
we carry them on simultaneously, we recognize that these are not 
separate endeavors but all are part of one great stream of missionary 
endeavor. The Holy Spirit is at work among us reemphasizing and 


strengthening one phase of endeavor after another. 

The Bible and Missionary Conferences projected for January, Febru- 
ary, and March, will give us an unusual opportunity to look at our 
task as one task. May God help us in these conferences to grasp the 
greatness and to seek the Power we need. 


Oo??? s ge 


Sunday of Sacrifice 
December 7, 1947 


This year the annual Sunday of 
Sacrifice has anew meaning. The 
call is to “Sustain our Service” 


By JEANNE B. FRAZEE 


Sunpay or Sacririce—For six 
years we have heard those words 
and responded to their challenge. 
This year the call is to “Sustain 
our Service” by sacrificial giving 
on the Sunday of Sacrifice, Dec. 7, 
to sustain the services begun large- 
ly by the World Mission Crusade. 
This year the Sunday of Sacrifice 
contributions will not be devoted 
to one special project, but will be 
part of the on-going work of the de- 
nomination in its projects through- 
out the world. The goal of $1,300,- 
000 is to be part of the Unified 
Budget. 

An amount of $175,000 has been 
appropriated for World Relief. In- 
cluded are many important proj- 
ects, such as Baptist orphanages 
in Poland, and the relief and re- 
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habilitation of our Baptist fields in 
all of the European countries. 
Northern Baptists, through their 
World Relief Committee’s con- 
tributions to Church World Service, 
interdenominational world relief 
agency, and through the For- 
eign Mission Societies are sharing 
in a many faceted program of 
world relief. 





American Baptists at the temporary 

Baptist chapel in Stuttgart, Ger- 

many, which was furnished through 

the World Council of Churches with 

funds from the World Mission 
Crusade 








The new Youth Center in Czecho- 
slovakia under construction 


The startling decrease in juvenile 
delinquency recently reported by 
Attorney General Tom C. Clark, 
has its roots in such projects as 
those of the Christian Centers 
maintained by the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Societies in the 
underprivileged areas were juve- 
nile delinquency as a rule spreads. 
During the war period when the 
support for the increased staff 
needed in juvenile protection work 
was provided through World Mis- 
sion Crusade funds. Boys’ workers 
have been added to the staffs of 
six centers of the 50 scattered 
throughout the United States. The 
continued employment of these 
boys’ workers will be made possible 
in part by the Sunday of Sacrifice 
offering. ' 

Other home mission work to be 
aided includes caring for the in- 
creased enrolment and equipment 
in the Barranquitas Academy, a 
boarding as well as day school for 
boys and girls in Puerto Rico. 
Students attend from all over the 
Island. Because of World Mission 
Crusade funds the equipment and 
staff of the school has been ex- 
panded to take care of the greatly 
increased enrolment which now is 
approximately 200. 

Of the Sunday of Sacrifice goal, 
$325,000 is marked for foreign 
missions. The work of foreign mis- 
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sions is projected on a total budget 
including this, and it must be pro- 
vided by generous giving or by 
costly bank loans. The $325,000 
will help fill a wide variety of im- 
portant needs, as follows: 

1. Help provide the 10% added 
to the allowances of missionaries 
to help them meet high living 
costs. 

2. Help provide the increased 
allowance (10%) for missionaries 
on furlough whose home salary 
has proved to be inadequate. 

8. Help to get missionaries back 
to the fields in these days when 
shipping facilities are inadequate 
and high and airplanes must often 
be used. 

4. Help to recruit, appoint, and 
send the new missionaries called 
for in this year’s budget. 

5. Help to bring some of the 
Baptist Christian nationals to this 
country for rest and fellowship 
after their exhausting service under 
war conditions. 

6. Help to repair and main- 
tain mission property, residences, 
schools, hospitals, some of which 
have been long neglected during 
the war years. 

7. Help provide home care in 
previously established Baptist chil- 
dren’s homes for missionary chil- 
dren who may not return to the 
field with their parents. 

Church World Service appeals to 
Baptists to continue to send food 
and clothing boxes. Rev. Wayland 
Zwayer, formerly New York direc- 
tor of the World Mission Crusade, 
is now Church World Service secre- 
tary for Europe. In his new capac- 
ity Mr. Zwayer announced the 
new project of sending shoes over- 
seas “as is.”” The shoes are “cana- 
balized” in Europe, which means 
that some shoes are taken apart 
and the good pieces of leather used 
to repair other shoes. This is an 
economical way of providing many 
pairs of shoes since no new leather 
is used in the repairs. It also pro- 
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Wayland Zwayer 


vides creative and useful work 
projects for European cobblers. In 
August approximately 25,000 pairs 
of shoes were sent to Europe to be 
“canabalized.” 

Of interest to many Baptists in 
rural areas is the appeal for con- 
tributions from the bumper wheat 
crop. Part has already been proc- 
essed into relief cereal and shipped 
to Europe. Other appeals will be 
made to rural areas which speci- 
alize in dairy products and soy 
beans. 

A Church World Service project 


‘in harmony with the Baptist Cru- 


sade for Christ through Evangel- 
ism is the sending of an evangelism 
team and a station wagon equipped 
with a motion picture projector, 
organ, a library and sports equip- 
ment, through Holland, visiting 
the 100 labor camps in Holland 
where men are doing reconstruc- 
tion work. The men are without 
religious or recreational facilities. 
They work in the camps for two 
weeks and then have one day to 
go home before they return. The 
evangelism team provides religious 
and recreational facilities and tries 
also to interest churches and young 
people’s groups in the nearby com- 


munities in serving those in the 
camps. 

Another $175,000 will be given 
to the Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board for grants to aged 
ministers not eligible for pensions. 


First Evangelistic Leadership 
Conference in Washington 


(See photograph on page 533) 


The first of 231 area conferences 
for the Crusade for Christ through 
Evangelism was held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on September 15. The 
team of Crusade leaders included 
Crusade National Director G. Pitt 
Beers, President Edwin T. Dahl- 
berg of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, Associate Crusade Direc- 
tor Walter E. Woodbury, Program 
Coordinator Evan J. Shearman, 
and Editor Benjamin P. Browne 
of the Board of Education and 
Publication. 

Almost every Baptist Church in 
the District of Columbia was rep- 
resented with selected delegates. 
Nearly 200 attended. Delegates 
came for training in the four phases 
of the Crusade — the Biblical Ba- 
sis of Evangelism, Evangelizing 
our Constituency, Evangelizing the 
Unchurched, and Christian 
Growth and Development. In later 
training conferences in their own 
churches they will present the 
Crusade plans to the church mem- 
bers. Out of this series of confer- 
ences will develop a month-by- 
month program of evangelism in 
each local church. 

Following the Washington con- 
ference, a series of 230 area confer- 
ences will be held in centers across 
the United States through October 
and November. These will be so lo- 
cated that few delegates will have 
to travel more than 50 miles. A 
group of 120 pastors from all across 
the Convention were trained at 
Green Lake last summer to be 
leaders of these Conferences. 
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FACTS AND FOLKS 


> THE PAST TWo YEARS have been 
record years in evangelistic results 
on the Ongole field in South India, 
according to the annual report from 
Missionary Thorlief Wathne. “We 
had 1,082 baptisms in 1945, by 
far the largest number in my ex- 
perience,” he wrote, “and this 
same urge to find Christ and join 
our churches continued through- 
out 1946 when the baptisms to- 


talled 1,089. What pleased me most : 
is the fact that fully three-fourths | 


of the converts were young people.” 


> Burma Is Topay a troubled land 
with much robbery, looting, and 
dacoity on a large scale. Reporting 
these conditions Miss Cecelia L. 
Johnson of Tharrawaddy explains 
that during the war thousands of 
convicts in jails throughout the 
land were able to escape because 
there was nobody assigned to keep 
them in prison. Plenty of ammuni- 
tion and weapons were left behind 
by the retreating Japanese soldiers 
and these fell into the hands of 
the wandering bands of escaped 
convicts who now go about in 
gangs of from 20 to 100 or more, 
armed with small arms as well as 
Japanese machine guns. It will 
take a long time for the forces of 
law and order to round them up. 


> Arter 18 rears of misssionary 
service with the Chapel Car, Mes- 
senger of Peace, Rev. and Mrs. 
C. W. Cutler have retired. During 
these 18 years the results of their 
work included an average of 100 
conversions each year, at least one 
church organized or renewed in 
each year, the repair of many 
church buildings, visits to thou- 
sands of homes, and spiritual min- 
istry to multitudes of people. Dur- 
ing most of this period the chapel 
car moved about in the state of 
Washington. During the war it 
(Continued in third column) 
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News brevities reported 
from all over the world 





Mrs. Harriet Mason Stevens 


The Only Living Person 
Who Knew Adoniram Judson 


November brings an unusual 


birthday in the history of Baptist 


foreign missions. On November 
24, 1947 Mrs. Harriet Mason Ste- 
vens, widow of Dr. Edward O. 
Stevens who died in Insein, Bur- 
ma, in 1910, will be 106 years old! 
She is the oldest living alumna of 
Bucknell University, and as a re- 
tired missionary she is the oldest 
living person connected with the 
Baptist foreign mission enterprise. 
She was born in Burma in 1841, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Francis 
Mason, served there for 45 years 
asa missionary where she won fame 
as a translator of the Bible into 
Burmese and founder of a school 
for girls. She returned to the 
United States in 1911 at the age of 
70 and retired in 1914. Since then 
she has been living with her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. George P. Phoenix, in 
Hampton, Virginia. She is the only 
living person who knew Adoniram 
Judson, America’s first missionary. 


ministered in various war industry 
communities. Looking back upon 


em his long and fruitful ministry, Mr. 
> Cutler writes, “It was a thrilling 
| experience.” 


. » Rev. Pavut W. Kopp, pastor of 


the First Baptist Church, San 
Bernardino, Cal., has been ap- 
pointed by the Home Mission 
Board as Pacific Area Director of 
Home Visitation Evangelism. He 
began his new work on September 
Ist. His territory includes Arizona, 
California, Nevada, Oregon, and 
Washington. He is a graduate of 
Wheaton College, of the Uni- 
versity of California, and of Berke- 
ley Baptist Divinity School. Dur- 
ing his pastorate in San Bernar- 
dino since January, 1944, there 
have been more than 400 additions 
to church membership and the an- 
nual budget of the church for 
current expenses and benevolences 
has risen from $16,000 to $40,000, 
not including the church gifts to 
the World Mission Crusade. In 
1943 he organized the Los Angeles 
Home Visitation Evangelism Cru- 
sade which resulted in more than 
600 evangelistic decisions. 


> DuRING A MONTH’s TOUR of the 
Garo Hills in Assam, Rev. H. M. 
Randall, evangelistic missionary 
and Dr. E. S. Downs, medical 
missionary walked more than 150 
miles, visited 28 villages, an aver- 
age of one each day, held 34 serv- 
ices, and preached to more than 
7,000 people. At two villages the 
missionaries had to compete with 
annual pagan festivals with their 
customary feasting, drinking and 
dancing. At another village 22 
converts were baptized in the swift, 
muddy waters of a mountain 
stream. At each meeting the big 
feature that always drew a crowd 
of attentive listeners was the lan- 
tern lectures on the life of Christ. 
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> Tue 120 pastors who are pre- 
senting the Crusade for Christ 
through Evangelism to the churches 
in the 231 area Evangelistic Lead- 
ership Conferences were polled to 
determine a text for the Crusade. 
Their choice was II Corinthians 
§:17: “Therefore if any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature: old 
things are passed away; behold, all 
things are become new.” This text 
sums up the essential Crusade pur- 
pose, to bring regenerate people 
into our churches all over the world 
and to bring about a spiritual 
awakening. 


> Miss Firorence E. Row.anp, 
missionary of the Woman’s Foreign 
Mission Society in South India 
since 1929, was recently ordained 
into the Baptist ministry in the 
Memorial Baptist Church, Johns- 
town, Pa., which called together 


@ THEY SERVED THEIR DAY AND 


E. N. Harris 
A Trisute By W. E. Wiatr 


E. N. Harris, missionary for 39 
years, died at his home in Redlands, 
Cal., August 9, 1947, at the age of 87. 
He was born of missionary parents, in 
Rangoon, Burma, in 1860. After grad- 
uation from Colgate University and 
Crozer Theological Seminary, he en- 
tered the pastorate in America. In 1893 
at the earnest request of the Karens 
of Shwegyin, he returned to Burma to 
work out the field where his father had 
served before him. During his 25 years 
on the Shwegyin field, he was not only 
able to reunite the Christians who had 
become divided, but also to expand the 
work. During the last ten years of 
service he was located in Toungoo. He 
served on the committee which revise 
the Karen Bible and the Karen dic- 
tionary, and was editor of the Sgaw 
Karen Hymnal Tune Book. He com- 
piled a Karen Anthem Book, published 
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the Ordination Council. Pastor 
Wilbur S. Sheriff was chairman. 
Home Secretary Irene A. Jones 
represented the Woman’s Foreign 
Mission Board and gave the mis- 
sionary charge to the church. 
Pastor Doward McBain of Calvary 
Baptist Church of Clifton, N. J., 
preached the ordination sermon. 
This church supports Miss Row- 
land in her missionary service. Pas- 
tor Warren Moyer gave the charge 
to the candidate and the ordina- 
tion prayer was offered by Rev. 
Harry G. Dooley of Philipsburg, 
Pa. Miss Rowland expects to return 
to South India this fall. 


> MISSIONARIES WHO RETURN to 
their fields after the years of war 
find that it is still the same stormy 
sea that they must cross. “Five 
days out of San Francisco we ran 
into a severe storm,” wrote Mrs. 








a book of sermons, and an’illustrated 
commentary on Acts, all in Sgaw 
Karen. In English he wrote Star in the 
East, giving an account of missionary 
work among the Karens, and Way- 
Away Tales, which give Karen folk lore 
stories. An account of the Origin of the 
Four Gospels was finished by him just 
a few weeks prior to his death and is 
still in manuscript form. He is survived 
by his wife, Mrs. Bessie Harvey Harris, 
and their daughter Helen. 


Edith F. Wilcox 


Edith F. Wilcox, who died Septem- 
ber 2, 1947 at Providence, R. I., had 
received her education at Vassar Col- 
lege, Brown University (Ph.B.), with 
some graduate work at the School of 
Education, Harvard College. She was 
appointed missionary of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety in March, 1904, and sailed for 
Japan in October of the same year. 
After serving in Yokohama and Tokyo, 


Harold Young after her safe arrival 
in Burma. “It tossed us about un- 
mercifully for three days and nights 
and did much damage. A large life 
boat was lost and 75% of the ship’s 
crockery was smashed. For the 
balance of the trip the ship’s hos- 
pital was filled with severe cases of 
broken bones received from the 
violent rolling and pitching of the 
ship.” 


> A NEW BOOK OF SONGs for use in 
the Crusade for Christ through 
Evangelism, entitled Songs of the 
New Life includes 50 songs and 
hymns, especially adapted for use 
in evangelistic meetings, prayer 
meeting services, and Sunday eve- 
ning meetings. The book is availa- 
ble at the book stores of the Publi- 
cation Society at 15¢ per single 
copy. In quantities of 100 or more 
the price becomes 10¢ a copy. 
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in 1912 she was made principal of the 
Hinomoto Girls’ School in Himeji. In 
1928 a special dream in connection 
with Hinomoto was realized when a 
new building was dedicated. The gym- 
nasium in this building was at that 
time the largest hall in Himeji, seating 
500 persons. Miss Wilcox did not limit 
her activities to Hinomoto. She loved 
all of Japan, and served on the 
Woman’s Committee and on the Board 
of Trustees of the Woman’s Christian 
College in Tokyo. She gave much time 
to the Alumnae Association and had 
connections with all the Baptist schools 
in Japan. Her leadership was sought 
by the Japanese W.C.T.U. and local 
educational organizations, as well as 
the Himeji Baptist Church. Miss Wil- 
cox never spared herself. In May 1933 
ill health finally made it necessary for 
her to resign. Returning home she 
continued to pray for the school into 
which she had poured the best part of 
her life. 
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WOMEN: OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 








They Possessed What War Could Not Destroy 
By WINIFRED M. ACOCK 
Not featured in the newspaper headlines from day to day is the 


Japan that the missionaries found on their return to help rebuild 
the shattered church and school life of the Japanese Christians 


Field Day at the Mary L. Colby School for Girls in Yokohama 


N October 15, 1946, the first 

Northern Baptist missionaries 
returned to Japan. It was a mem- 
orable day, different from that of 
any previous arrival—different not 
only because of the crowds of 
American soldiers, who, mid play- 
ing bands, stood waiting with their 
arms full of flowers to greet their 
wives and children, but different 
also because of the few numbers in 
the little band and the changed ap- 
pearance of the Japanese friends 
who had been standing for hours 
in the rain awaiting our coming. 
We had had many more to wel- 
come us in days gone by; now only 
six were permitted to come. And 
who were they? Shrunken, aged— 
they were not easily recognizable 
at first. That tall man, far too 
thin, yes, he was the head teacher 
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of our Mary L. Colby School. And 
that man, he must be Mr. Sugaya, 
our Baptist leader who had told me 
on the eve of my departure during 
the war not to be anxious about the 
Japanese Christians, for they would 
not fail in their faith, but would go 
forward. And that little woman— 
waving, laughing, wiping her eyes, 
Principal Sakata’s wife, with whom 
I had had such sweet hours of 
fellowship and prayer during the 
war. Mr. Tokita, Bible teacher 
and pastor of our school as well as 
pastor of the Yokohama church— 
could that be he? Yes, his smile 
was the same. And Seiko 
Watanabe, our beloved young 
American-born teacher, who was 
working three days a week for her 
living and giving all the rest of 
her time to evangelistic and relief 


work in Tokyo—there she stood 
beckoning and smiling. But that 
could not be Principal Namioka, 
during the war prisoner of war for 
the Lord’s sake; he could not have 
come so far. But it was! He had 
come all the long journey from 
Himeji, with travel indescribably 
difficult, to welcome Miss Bixby 
back to the Himeji School. 

Our first weeks in Japan were 
crowded with welcome meetings 
given by the Church of Christ, 
the Baptist leaders, the churches, 
the schools, the teachers, the grad- 
uates. Also our individual friends 
came to see us, with smiles and 
tears, with gifts out of their pov- 
erty, with greetings and prayers 
of thankfulness for our return. 
Mr. Sakata, President of our Ma- 
bie Memorial High Schools and 
colleges, now an old man, not only 
sent over chairs, beds, and other 
comforts, but himself carried on 
his back a mattress, and with his 
own hands cut down charred trees 
on the campus that we might 
have wood to keep us from too 
great cold. 

Passing down the narrow streets 
for miles amid the ruins, we could 
see the people crowded in their 
tiny rusty huts. The children ran 
after us, shouting, “Hello, Good- 
bye.” As the days passed the smiles 
and greetings became more fre- 
quent. Many had lost everything 
in the bombing; some had passed 
through one fire only to meet 
another and yet another as they 
moved to different places. Those 
who had not lost through fire had 
given to those who had. Some had 
had their possessions stolen. We 
heard no complaining; no one 
seemed hostile. Among the Chris- 
tians we found a deep spiritual 
tone of gratitude for the way God 
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Typical postwar Japanese housing 


had brought them through. Those 
who had suffered most also spoke 
of a deep sense of thankfulness 
and joy in sharing dangers and 
privations with others. Of them it 
could be said, “the abundance of 
their joy and their deep poverty 
abounded unto the riches of their 
liberality.” 

The girls at school who used to 
look so attractive in their neat 
uniforms, appeared in old faded 
clothes, patched and darned, some- 
times patch upon patch, jackets 
made of kimono cloth, long panta- 
loons of every kind of material. 
But there was nothing wrong with 
their smiling faces or with their 
eagerness to learn. On cold wintry 
days they were crowded in the 
only remaining building of our 
Mabie Memorial School, a broken 
cement building, with the bitter 
wind whistling through the shat- 
tered windows. At night in deeper 
cold and often in darkness hun- 
dreds of other young people used 
the same building, earnestly study- 
ing, and, as their teacher said, 
never complaining. 

The days soon became full of 
school classes, Bible classes, chil- 
dren’s meetings in my room at 
home, mothers’ meetings, oppor- 
tunities to speak, reconstruction 
committee meetings, opening, sort- 
ing and distributing relief food and 
clothing sent by American Chris- 
tians and most gratefully received. 
I wish it were possible for you to 
look in, as one of our American 
civilian workers did, on 110 little 


children, sitting on the matting 
of my 12 by 165 foot room, their 
eyes glued on the teacher telling 
the Bible story. With them were 
several of our school girls studying 
how to do this work, and already 
finding many ways to help. 

Or may I take you with one of 
our soldier boys to the First Bap- 
tist. Church of Yokohama? This 
building stands stark alone in the 
midst of blocks of devastation ex- 
cept for American Army buildings. 
Within the shell of the church we 
see a square of matting where the 
pastor, his wife and four daughters 
live. Around this are chairs for the 
people attending the service. Small 
Bible pictures are pasted over the 
most unsightly places; there are 
vases of garden flowers. The pas- 
tor’s daughter plays the small fold- 
ing organ lent to the church. People 
were squeezed together to get in. 
Though the soldier cannot under- 
stand the words, he cannot miss 
the joy and earnestness in the 
pastor’s voice. The Lord’s Supper 
follows. A queer bread and orange 
juice are used, as grape juice is not 
obtainable. Participants take turns 
with the bread and “wine,” as 
there is not enough of either to go 
around. 

I wished for my kodak on May 
22nd when the first and second 
year girls were taken to the site 
of our former buildings destroyed 
in the bombing. Already the little 
stores are opening up again along 
the narrow streets. At one place 
about half a mile from our school 
grounds approximately 140 new 
houses have been built. After 
spending some time cleaning up 
the debris, the girls stood in line 
to wash their hands at the old 
well, and then quietly entered the 
chapel enclosure, taking their seats 
on the many foundation stones 
within. To the left the harbor can 
be seen beyond the ruins. In front, 
Principal Isamu Chiba stood by 
the remains of the baptistry and 








told the girls of his dream of new 
buildings some day to be erected 
there. He reminded them that 
nearly 60 years ago when the 
school was founded, there were no 
buildings, and no large body of 
students and graduates as at pres- 
ent to help with the building. 
June 26th was one of the few hot 
days of early summer. Until that 
day 730 girls had been reciting in 
five classrooms, if they could be 
so called. There had been morning 
and afternoon shifts with chapel 
service between when both groups 
gathered in the small remaining 
chapel room, many of the girls 
standing. That afternoon we 
climbed the steps to the upper 
building, too badly shattered to 
be used for school, and entered the 
rooms which had now been par- 
tially repaired for our use. In the 
largest room 400 girls were stand- 
ing so close together that only a 
few faces could be seen, only tops 
of heads, while 330 more stood in 
the hall, all fanning with papers or 
notebooks and mopping their faces. 
The outside walls, the old broken 
cement floor and ceiling are just 
as before. Only the partitions be- 
tween rooms are new. The twisted 
window frames had been straight- 
ened out and new panes put in, 
but because money was insufficient 





The Baptist pastor and his family 
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and glass is scarce, many panes 
had to be made of wood and tin. 
These were put where there was 
least need for light. In this dreadful 
looking place thanks were given 
that by using the teachers’ room, 
too, we could now have a room 
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for each class. Principal Emeritus 
Sakata made a short speech, thank- 
ing the American churches for the 
gift of World Mission Crusade 
money which had made this repair 
possible. Dedication hymns were 
sung and prayers of thanksgiving 








Volunteers of Yesterday and Today 


How the marvelous progress in the work of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, now celebrating its 70th anni- 
versary, has been achieved by the faithful ministry of volunteers 
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An interracial Christian Friendliness Group in California 


By MRS. ROBERT A. CHANDLER 


familiar maxim of Physics 

reads: “Stability varies with 
breadth of base.” In the month of 
its 70th Anniversary, it is natural to 
ask, ““What makes the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Society a stable organization?” 
The answer is, “The breadth of 
base built by volunteers.” 

Think for a moment of this 
breadth of base, 70 years in the 
building, extending over the entire 
area of Baptist Home Mission 
work, with thousands of volunteers 
doing thousands of services—atti- 
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tudes and deeds which have con- 
structed a strong foundation upon 
which stands the great lighthouse 
whose radiance is celebrated this 
birthday month. 

What is a volunteer? The Latin 
verb, volo, I will, suggests the 
definition. A volunteer is one who 
wills, one who chooses, one who 
offers herself of her own free will, 
without conscription or any com- 
pulsion, to serve a given cause. 
The 70-year-long procession of 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society volunteers makes 
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offered and every one rejoiced. As 
only a few of the new rough desks 
and chairs were yet ready, not all 
rooms could be used; but the fol- 
lowing day for the first time the 


class had a full day of school. 
(Continued on page 572) 





the organization come alive in new 
significance. 

There were the early Board of 
Managers volunteers, with vision 
and courage, undertaking a great 
task with no available funds, with 
no convenient headquarters and 
efficient staff members, with few 
street cars to “annihilate dis- 
tance,” with no telephones, mod- 
ern boon of harassed committee 
women. There are later day Board 
women, too, in associational, state 
and national organizations, who, 
in spite of crowded days in a com- 
plex age, will to give unhurried 
time, great blocks of it, to this 
worthy cause. Administrative vol- 
unteers have stabilized the Home 
Mission base. 

This administrative vision of lo- 
cal volunteer leaders has made 
strong the Home Mission founda- 
tion. The local women who en- 
visioned centers of Christian in- 
fluence in underprivileged sections 
of their home cities, who worked 
to establish those centers, who 
later faithfully supported their 
staffs and helped to solve their 
problems—scores of women of vi- 
sion have been key persons in this 
extending the message of Christ. 
Creative vision accounts in part 
for the stability of the great 
Women’s Home Mission Society. 

Throughout three score years 
and ten, there have been volun- 
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teers who prayed. A great fellow- 
ship of prayer has bound together 
women of the Boards, women of 
the local church, women on the 
mission field, families touched 
through the Society by the Chris- 
tian church. Christian Friendli- 
ness workers have been upheld by 
prayer partners, Guild girls have 
“prayed daily and definitely for 
World Wide Missions,” Christian 
Center kindergartners have learned 
table graces which have trans- 
formed family dinner tables, the 
missionary on her field has felt 
strengthened in emergencies be- 
cause of prayer at home. Praying 
hearts have made the Home Mis- 
sion base strong. 

Working hands and willing feet 
have made for stability, too. Do 
you recall the Woman’s Society at 
Bethel House in Campbell, Ohio, 
which in its first week of existence, 
sent a White Cross package to 
Alaska? In response came a box 
to Bethel women, with shells lov- 
ingly gathered and a scarf made by 
Alaskan wonten. Then a Christmas 
box went from Bethel to Alaska 
and Alaskan women made a quilt 
for Bethel. The working hands of 
an 80-year-old volunteer write let- 
ters to children in Kodiak, sew for 
Mather School, make quilt squares 
for Indians. A Boston woman who 
wills to serve has given one day a 
week for 18 years to a Christian 
Center, preparing handwork, mak- 
ing costumes, writing letters, tend- 
ing office, running errands. Gifts 
given by consecrated volunteer 
hands and feet have been a source 
of strength. 


Money has been the root of much | 


good in the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sion base. The money of a friend 
of home missions built the Evelyn 
Briggs Cranska Memorial Hospital 
and the sacrificial gifts of Nicara- 
guan “believers” helped to equip 
it. A Boston woman’s moncy built 
a new dormitory for Alaskan boys. 
It was the money of many becom- 
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ing a Golden Anniversary Fund, 
which lengthened the cords and 
strengthened the stakes of a dozen 
or more needy fields. Indians of 
Sunlight Mission, Toreva, Arizona, 
had for a primary objective the 
sending of a missionary to another 
tribe. With $200 accumulated they 
wrote the Society, “When is she 
going?” Money has helped the 
Society grow strong, when used by 
devoted volunteers. 

Perhaps the richest colorings of 
the foundation stone of the Society 
were made by nameless volunteers 
—the one who chose to use her 
talent for friendliness by writing 
letters to lonely missionaries; the 
Christian Friendliness volunteer so 
alert to serve that a chance con- 
versation as she stood in a meat 
line brought enriching friendship 
to her and to one in need; the 
Christian Center helper of whom a 
veteran missionary wrote, “She 
has been the upholder of my arms 
for 28 years among the Chinese.” 
There is the loyal volunteer in 
Hamtramck, too, who washes cur- 
tains at the Center, waters the 
plants, cares for the mail, keeps 


play costumes in order. There is a 
musician volunteer who for almost 
50 years has played the organ for 
the one English service of a bilin- 
gual church. The one who wishes 
to make her home a center for 
children of the street, the Italian 
woman of Sacramento, so generous 
with herself and her means that she 
has been a constant joy to the mis- 
sionary staff, the Crow Indian of 
whom the missionary can say, “He 
is the most faithful and dependable 
member of my Indian church”— 
these, too, contribute to the vari- 
ety and sparkle and strength of the 
foundation stone. 

Volunteer woman on the Board, 
on mission field, in local church, is 
your picture in the above para- 
graphs? Are you a constant joy be- 
cause of your radiant faith and 
service? The foundations of great 
organizations are never finished, 
ever building. What do you choose 
to offer as your volunteer service 
as the next decade for the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Society starts? 

There is need for volunteers! 
Christ is not yet in every home. 





Four Christian Friendliness Volunteers planning a program in Pittsburgh 
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Missionary Education For Men 
By WILLIAM J. KEECH 


The missionary enterprise began 
as a men’s movement. The twelve, 
the seventy, the one-hundred and 
twenty were almost altogether 
men. Throughout the history of the 
Christian Church its leadership was 
taken largely by men, stalwart and 
consecrated. The majority of the 
great creative personalities of the 
last twenty centuries have been 
men imbued with the Gospel and 
the Spirit of Christ. 

As one thinks of the chief in- 
terests of men there is probably 
no enterprise or business in the 
world that operates with a greater 
personnel, is more consuming of 
talent or strength, which raises and 
distributes more money, reaches 
more people helpfully, and is so 
unselfish in its chief motivation as 
the church. It is the biggest busi- 
ness and the biggest enterprise. 

The Christian influence is the 
most significant and creative force 
in the life of the world today. 
Whether it is to be seen in the 
dreams for freedom—moral, social, 
economic and political—for the 
people of India, or China, or the 
Islands of the Sea, or whether it is 
in the strife over economic advan- 
tage in Russia or in America, or in 
the disquietude over unfair dis- 
crimination against people because 
of color, it is the leven of the Chris- 
tian Gospel with its teaching of the 
love of God for His children in- 
dividually that at bottom is stir- 
ring the consciences of mankind. 

It is the high privilege of men 
today to know that something like 
this is taking place, to look with 
understanding on the events of the 
day, to know that God’s hand is 
guiding the destinies of the human 
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race, and above all to share crea- 
tively in helping men to hear this 
wonderful Christian Gospel, to 
respond to its imperious demands, 
to realize the dreams of all men for 
a new order and creation—*the 
city of God coming down from 
Heaven to men.” 

Our Baptist Missionary Enter- 
prise owes a great deal to many 
consecrated women who have sup- 
ported it and who have given their 
lives to it. We doff our hats to 
them. But it is a program of men, 
by men, and for men too. To the 
end of informing and motivating 
men this department dedicates its 
serious efforts. We shall try to 
discover the most useful tools and 
materials, develop and promote the 
most effective techniques and hope 
to inspire the most consecrated 
participation on the part of men 
in the truly great Kingdom tasks. 

It has been most encouraging to 
discover the warm and enthusiastic 
responses that the announcement 
of this new emphasis in the pro- 
gram has provoked. A World 
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Mission Crusade Director wrote of 
this new work: “We realize out of 
our World Mission Crusade ex- 
perience how necessary such a 
program is today. If we had had 
more cultivation of our men, I am 
sure the results of the Crusade 
could have been largely increased.” 
The department’s helpfulness 
should develop rapidly in such an 
atmosphere. 

My work will be in the field of 
general missionary education help- 
ing to interpret the program of the 
Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion as it relates to the entire 
church including men, women, 
youth and children, but especially 
in its emphasis to laymen and 
ministers. Opportunities to discuss 
and develop such programs may be 
arranged on state, associational 
and local area bases, and also con- 
ferences on the more inclusive 
phases of our work. For informa- 
tion please address me at 152 
Madison Avenue, New York City 
16, N. Y. 


A widow’s mite 


The day was cold, a blizzard was 
roaring through the countryside. 
A woman’s society was scheduled 
to meet in the home of one of its 
members. The speaker from New 
York had no goloshes or heavy 
coat so friends met these needs. 
Most of the women had to plod 
through the heavy snow, some 
of them ill-clad and ill-prepared for 
the storm, but eager to hear of 
Baptist work around the world. 
The address took the usual forty 
minutes, but eager questions con- 
tinued todemandinformationabout 
their friends and brethren in Christ 
in various parts of this country and 
abroad until the time arrived for 
the speaker to go to another town 
for the next meeting. 
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Needs and opportunities had 


been laid before these women, but 


no requests had been made for 
funds yet one fragil little woman 
who had braved the storm to come 
humbly inquired if her gift would 
be too small and offered a 50¢ 
piece. The explanation is this: This 
woman had worked two days to 
earn 50¢. She lived in a house alone 
and was without fuel, but the needs 
of those without Christ surpassed 
her physical requiremeats. It was 
not 50¢ the speaker received, but 
two days of hard labor offered to 
Christ and more days without fuel 
to be borne by this woman because 
of her love for Christ. 

Thanksgiving is before us, a 
Sunday of Sacrifice follows. Can 
any one of us equal the gift of this 
fragil little woman? 


Let us give thanks 


The children of the Northern 
Baptist Convention were invited 
to share in the great World Mission 
Crusade. This was a step in the 
program of stewardship for chil- 
dren. During the past six years the 
giving and increasingly under- 
standing prayer have shown the 
result of a continuous program of 
stewardship education for children. 

Every year they have increased 
their contributions for the whole 





mission program through gifts sent 
through the regular channels of 
their churches and credited to their 
church quotas. In addition, they 
have given to special projects 
brought to their attention through 
visual material used most often by 
teachers in their Sunday Schools. 
Below appears a record of six 
years gifts from children. The two 
items that are starred are World 
Mission Crusade projects. Addi- 
tional gifts from children are com- 


ing in for these projects during 
1947-1948 as for adult projects. 
Let us give thanks that our chil- 
dren are learning early to share 
with others in regular gifts and 
special projects. Miss Florence 
Stansbury, director of Missionary 
Education for Children, who has 
planned the visual material and 
promoted the projects, joins all in 
praise of the children’s response to 
their teachers’ presentation of 
world opportunities for Christ. 


Children’s giving over a period of six years: 


IINGS, & ‘saw tak o tReet i gre 
EDS i irn..o'e dia’ BOND RAEN E DS 
gyi nal eceeas aye hiewas 
a5 oak ik aw OR Be ke oe 
Unified Budget............. 
World Emergency Forward Fund... . 


1945-1946 


po Serres 
Sunday of Sacrifice.......... 


1946-1947 


United Baddest... ... 66.6. 
World Mission Crusade. ..... 
Sunday of Sacrifice........ 
Wheels for Christ......... 
Childrens Ward, Managua....... 





OK NMaSAN Sapne ae $19,682.14 
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Seer e rr Pp 31,251.91 
vape wn $29,394.49 
15,020.38 
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usieie Sia 17,829 . 67 
$51,338 .97 
tan won $38,408 . 62 
vtae> 8,251.43 
tak sok 9,173 . 26 
15,517.30 
$71,350.81 











THE BAPTIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


World Wide Guild 





Dear Friends of Fellowship, 

The clock is almost striking 
twelve; the need is far greater than 
can be imagined; another cold 
winter is coming on; going over the 
top in the Baptist Youth Fellow- 
ship Relief Project is a critical must 
against the growing misery of 
Europe; Thanksgiving Day isn’t 
far away! 

Thanksgiving Day did I say— 
whose? Yours in special measure if 
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you and your group use the days 
between now and then in gathering 
that all too paltry $30,000 for 
Fellowship Carloads of cereal, and 
the shoes for the barefoot of 
Europe and Asia. 

Yes, Thanksgiving day for them 
too, maybe their first, because here 
are signs of love and friendliness, in 
a cruel world, that point to life 
worth living. 

Evangelism is our key word this 
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year. Let’s make it our key act by 
saying it with shoes and dollars for 
cereal! 

Very sincerely yours, 


Les @ Hepp 


They Answered At Pinecroft 
Camps 

Two of the young people’s camps 

held at Pinecroft, the Northern 
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California Baptist Convention 
Camp near Colfax, heard the voice 
of God calling through the urgent 
physical needs of people in other 
countries. They did not deafen 
their ears to that voice. The pro- 
spective project was introduced at 
the breakfast hour through a word 
of explanation and a dramatic 
presentation of the leaflet “World 
Relief Project of the Baptist Youth 
Fellowship” as a “man from 
Europe” walked among the tables 
displaying the placard “one candy 
bar for you or a meal for a starving 
child.” At the noon hour further 
publicity was given in a brief skit 
which dramatized in a caricature 
how the price of one candy bar 
would furnish a bowl of energizing 
cereal for a starving person. After 
the noon meal cereal boxes were 
distributed among the tribes. These 
were gathered at the evening hour 
and it was discovered that $24.86 
had been contributed by about 100 
Junior High Campers. 

The project was presented to the 
Senior High Young people. En- 
thusiastically the whole camp set 
about making plans for the pro- 
gram. The evening meal with the 
exception of a bowl of hot cereal 
was foregone. Moreover, the cereal 
boxes which had been distributed 
among the cabins were presented 
to the president, William Wong, of 
Fresno. When the savings that had 
been made from going without the 
evening meal and the offering were 
combined, $176.14 were ready to 
be sent to the needy people of 
Europe. Some 100 Senior High 
Campers had hearkened to the 
voice of God. 


Chico Shoe Project 


The idea for the thrilling project 
was born into the minds of the 
young people of Chico through the 
publicity program of giving to the 
relief projects of the B.Y.F. at our 
state convention held at Vallejo, 
California, April 18 -20. The proj- 
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Chico Shoe project—left to right—Barbara Jacobs, Lucille Newell, Vaida 
Kemp, Wanda Robertson, Vernita Whismar, Joy McCafferty 


ects caught the imagination of the 
young people and they returned to 
their homes determined to do 
something about it. 

One Sunday afternoon a group 
of young people scattered over the 
city of Chico began a house to 
house calling campaign. Within a 
period of 2 or 3 hours they returned 
to the church. When the shoes 
were counted, over 400 pairs had 
been collected. But that is not the 
end of the story. Not satisfied, the 
young people set another Sunday 
afternoon aside and went calling 
again—this time in a somewhat 
more systematic way, covering a 
certain section of the city in a very 
thorough manner. At the end of the 
day’s work over 600 pairs of shoes 
had been added to the previous 
collection. 


Then a shoe shining party was 


held. Of course, you guessed it. 
The main activity of the evening 
consisted of combining shoe polish 
with elbow lubricant to the surface 
of the trophies that had been pre- 
viously gathered. This group of 
young people had about 840 pairs 
of shoes (the others had not been 
considered serviceable) some with 
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new half soles, others with new 
heels, all with new shoe strings, to 
send to the Richmond Collection 
Church World 


Service. 
Denver, Colorado 


On Friday October 31st, all four 
groups of the B.Y.F. of our 
church are planning a joint Hal- 
lowe’en Hobo Party. On three 
Sundays preceding our party, our 
Pastor will ask his two Sunday 
morning church congregations to 
indicate on the back of their 
registration cards, whether they 
have shoes for the B.Y.F. “All 
God’s Children Need Shoes” proj- 
ect. Last Sunday our Pastor, Dr. 
Erdman Smith, preached on the 
subject “All God’s Children Got 
Shoes,” telling his large congrega- 
tion the need for support of this 
B.Y.F. National Project. It was a 
wonderful sermon and I know our 
church people will give graciously 
to our Shoes effort. Now, on Hal- 
lowe’en Nite, all our youth will 
come to the church in hobo clothes, 
so a little shoe polish or dirt 
wouldn’t hurt them, cards will be 
distributed to the majority of the 
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youth, to go to the homes to pick 
up the shoes. One group will remain 
at the church to polish and pack. 
Illinois 

In the First Baptish Church of 
Edwardsville, Illinois, one Sunday 
morning during the general meet- 
ings of the Sunday School the 
young people marched down the 
aisle carrying various signs, “I got 
shoes,” “You Got Shoes” “All 
God’s children need shoes.” These 
three young people were followed 
by several others carrying signs 
with the names of these countries 
who need this relief especially. 
Some were dressed in the costumes 
of these countries. They were not 
wearing their shoes. The last young 
person in the line carried a sign 
saying “Send a pair you can wear 
over there.” The BYF’ers in this 


church collected 122 pairs of shoes. © 


That is dramatic, yes, but when 
they had a shine party and shined 
the shoes, put new laces in them, 


packed and shipped them to the . 


Relief Center they showed the true 
follow through spirit that is neces- 
sary to make this project a suc- 
cess.” The state of Illinois to date 
has collected 1158 pairs of shoes 
with Chicago and many other 
areas of the state not reporting. 


Fellowship Carloads 


Twenty-five young people served 
as youth associates in 41 assemblies 
and camps this summer. At all 
these gatherings the youth asso- 
ciates presented the B.Y.F. 
Relief Projects. Sacrifice Cereal 
Suppers were held and substantial 
offerings were sent in to National 
Headquarters to apply on the 
$30,000 for Fellowship Carloads. 

The State of Illinois in connec- 
tion with collecting funds for Fel- 
lowship Carloads reports: “In a 
series of 7 Cavalcades in 7 Asso- 
ciations in our state a team of 
young people presented the Spirit 
of challenge of the Discipleship 
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Convocation to those young people 
who were not able to attend be- 
cause of the distance, Rev. Morris 
M. Dice, Christian Education 
Director, and Rev. Joe T. Howard, 
then missionary appointee to Cen- 
tral Philippine College, were the 
adult leaders on the team. A Cereal 
Supper was held at each one of 
these one day meetings. The young 
people paid 35¢ for cereal, milk, 
sugar and water to drink. This was 
usually donated by the church. 
Joe Howard told us of some of the 
conditions he had seen in the 
Philippines when he was serving 
there as a Chaplain. About 500 
young people participated in these 
Cereal Suppers and $97.56 was 
raised for the “Fellowship Car- 
loads” relief project of the B.Y.F.” 


Is Jesus Christ Lord to Us? 
By JEAN BECK 


Several years ago was born the 
Disciple Plan. Since then a spirit 
has been moving in the lives of 
young people which is changing 
the whole mode of our youth work. 
As we traveled through Europe 
this past summer we saw this same 
spirit there also. “Jesus Christ is 
Lord” was the theme of the World 
Conference of Christian Youth in 
Oslo, Norway. It was the spirit 
also of 1400 youth at a great Bap- 
tist Camp in Motala, Sweden un- 
der the direction of our good friend 
Joel Sorensen. As we moved on 
into France we saw young Protes- 
tants working in devastated areas 
and with displaced persons. Again 
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we found the spirit of true dis- 
cipleship. 

From these and many other ex- 
periences we feel that the call of 
Christ to greater discipleship must 
be answered more effectively by 
us as Baptist Young People in 
America. During the last year we 
have had two projects under the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship, which 
must be continued with new vigor 
during the next months. We have 
called them, “All God’s Chil- 
dren Need Shoes,” and “Fellow- 
ship Carloads.” We want to reach 
a high point in these projects by 
Thanksgiving. 

As we walked down a street in 
Florence, Italy, we saw a little 
old lady with shoes so long they 
were stuffed with paper to hold 
them on. We saw a working man in 
Paris, his tired, sore feet pulling 
along a cumbersome pair of wooden 
shoes. In the dusty streets of Dun- 
kirk, France, we saw little children 
playing with no shoes at all. In 
Lens, France we visited a Baptist 
minister and ate some of his poor, 
dark, corn bread. As we looked 
about us we realized that for this 
community a carload of cereal 
would be a blessing beyond our 
imagination. 

Thus, the real significance of the 
projects which before had just been 
a helpful program now faced us. 
‘All God’s Children Need Shoes” 
and “Fellowship Carloads” are no 
longer just projects but life-lines 
for tired people who must have 
help. 

Baptist young people here is 
your opportunity to show the world 
you care and feel the responsibility 
of its burden. A pair of shoes may 
carry a boy in the right direction 
whereas tired, sore feet are easily 
led another way. An empty stom- 
ach is responsive to any political 
doctrine which promises bread. 
Now is the time for American 
youth to help build a hopeful fu- 
ture. Jesus Christ is Lord, is the 
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only thing of which we are sure. 
Through sharing we will be able 
to show what His Lordship means 
to us. 

The following article while of in- 
terest to everyone is planned par- 
ticularly for use by Sally Peck Chap- 
ters who are using the program 
booklet “‘Occupation Translation.” 
These programs are based on the 
fascinating book about the romance 
of Bible translations called “Great 
is the Company.” 


The Bible, Gift of Queen 
Victoria 


Mrs. Marilla Baker Ingalls served 
Burma for nearly fifty-one years. 
She was the famous missionary 
with the great iron dog. To under- 
stand Mrs. Ingalls, we must know 
about the dog and then the story 
of the two Queens will fit into her 
life very easily. 

Back in the days when iron deer 
and other animals ornamented 
people’s front yards, Mrs. Ingalls, 
saw just the creature her heart 
longed to take back to Burma. 

“Take that dog back to Burma 
with you! What would you do with 
him?” 

“TI will use him as one of my 
preachers,” said the little woman 
with ideas. “I will put him out in 
the yard in front of my house and 
the people as they go by will be 
frightened of him. He is so life-like 
and so much bigger than the ordi- 
nary Burman nondescript canine 
they will be afraid to come near 
him. I will call to them and say, 
‘Do not be afraid. He is lifeless and 
cannot hurt you any more than 
your idols can help you.’ Then the 
way is prepared for a sermon on the 
futility of idol worship.” 

The friend gave up the dog and 
for years it “preached” in Thonze, 
Burma, a town fifty miles from 
Rangoon and in those days without 
railroad connection, the town where 
this plucky little widow lived alone 
for years at her own request. Some 
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worshippers gave up their idols and 
testified, “That dog has done more 
for me than any book.” After Mrs. 
Ingalls passed away, the grand old 
dog retired with honor and was left 
in her will to the Karen Seminary 
in Insein, where before the war, he 
stood gazing down the hill as 
though watching for his mistress to 
come for him. 

Mrs. Ingalls had another idea for 
spreading the gospel. Before the 
British conquered Burma, the 
Queen of Burma lived in the royal 
palace at Mandalay and Queen 
Victoria lived in London. Would it 
not be fitting for Queen Victoria to 
send a copy of the Bible to the 
Queen of Burma? After the Bible 
came from Queen Victoria to Mrs. 
Ingalls for presentation, the mis- 
sionary had a satin case made for it 
and she also got the English 
Queen’s autograph for the fly leaf. 
After all the lengthy and tiresome 
formalities were over, Mrs. Ingalls 
gained an audience with the Queen 
of Burma, the gift was presented 
and with it a Burman translation 
of the Bible, some other religious 
books and an explanation from the 
missionary as to the significance of 
all the gifts. The Burman Queen 
was quite indifferent and Mrs. 
Ingalls felt discouraged. When the 
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Upper Burma empire was over- 
thrown later, this Bible was found 
in the ruins of the palace by a 
young boy who thought it a 
curiosity. He happened to show. it 
to a Bible woman. Who was she? 
The very woman who had accom- 
panied Mrs. Ingalls and knew all 
about the treasure and got it to 
Mrs. Ingalls with dispatch. When 
they tried to find the boy, he had 
been drowned, and the influence of 
the Word of God on the life of the 
Queen of Burma remains a mys- 
tery. The Bible was willed to the 
Foreign Mission Society and is one 
of their prized possessions. 


World Service Secretaries at 
Green Lake 


State World Service Secretaries 
were part of the first Missionary 
Education Conference held at 
Green Lake in July. In the picture 
the following areas are represented : 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Detroit, 
North Dakota, Nevada, Ohio and 
New Jersey. Can you find your 
Secretary? Two missionaries are in 
the group, Miss Florence Stans- 
bury, Secretary of Missionary Ed- 
ucation for Children is first row left 
and Miss Dorothy A. Stevens, 
Secretary of Missionary Education 
is last row right. 
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Dear Boys and Girls, 

As I write to you it’s a very warm 
day in September, for you see our 
copy for Missions is prepared just 
about two months before you read 
it. It takes that long for the editor 
to see it through the printing 
process. What I want to talk about 
with you today is Christmas. 

Some of our missionaries in 
Assam and the Philippines espe- 
cially have asked for our help. In 
most of our Sunday Church Schools 
we have many lovely pictures of 
the birth and childhood of Jesus. 
We also have a good selection of 
excellent pictures showing Jesus as 
he did the work he was sent from 
God to do. During this thanksgiv- 
ing month perhaps you will go 
through your pictures and select 
some that you especially want 
other boys and girls to know and 
love. Perhaps you have in your 
homes a religious calendar that has 
lovely pictures on each pege. These 
are most welcome gifts. 

Maybe you have kept a file of 
your Bible story leaflets that you 
would be willing to share with 
other boys and girls. 

Do you have any extra crayons, 








MISSIONARY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


The Children’s World Crusade 


pencils, scissors, construction pa- 
per or writing paper that you could 
send in the package? 

In your copy of One Gospel For 
all Boys and Girls read the story 
titled “The Bible Goes Around 
The World.” In it you will find out 
how some Mexican children in the 
Puebla Church helped children in 
one of their mission stations to 
know the story of Jesus Christ. If 
you can send a package of pictures 
and materials to make pictures, or 
scrolls, or wall mottoes with Bible 
verses—you will be helping to carry 


the gospel message of Jesus Christ . 


into all the world. 

Here are the names, addresses 
and shipping instructions for your 
packages— 

Mrs. H. M. Randall 
American Baptist Mission 
Tura, Assam, India 

Shipping instructions: Be sure 
to mark package printed matter. 
No value. Second hand material. 
Pack into parcels weighing no 
more than 44% pounds. Mailing 
charge, 12 per pound. 

Miss May Coggins 
American Baptist Mission 
Iloilo City, Philippines 





Second year Juniors, First Church, Omaha, Nebr. 








Shipping instructions: Be sure to 
mark each package Printed matter. 
No Value. Second hand Material. 
Pack into parcels weighing no 
more than 4 pounds 6 oz. Mailing 
charge, 14 per pound. 

Have a good time getting a 
package ready to go away in 
November. In John 15, we read, 
“This is my commandment, that 
ye love one another, as I have 
loved you. Ye are my friends, if ye 
do whatsoever I command you.” 
Cordially, 

Florence Stansbury 


Two Bicycles 


The Juniors of the First Baptist 
Church, Omaha, Nebraska, have 
had a thrilling year as they have 
actively participated in providing 
money through the World Mission 
Crusade to purchase two bicycles 
for Burma. A letter from their 
leader tells the story. 

“When the project ‘Wheels for 
Christ’ first came out we used the 
story leaflets and the colored folder, 
a child telling one of the stories 
each Sunday. Since they are Jun- 
iors we decided that they should 
have a choice about how and what 
our money should be spent for. 
They seemed especially to be so 
concerned about the bicycle that 
was lost to the Japanese and said, 
‘Why couldn’t we replace the 
bicycle for the missionary?’ So we 
decided to do without something 
every week. So since October we 
have raised the $54.00 needed for 
the bicycle. It has gone through 
our World Mission Crusade treas- 
urer of our church. Now we should 
like you to see that this is really 
accomplished and our bicycle is 
purchased and on its way. But this 
is not the end of the story. 
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Our church had newly appointed 
missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis, 
visit us. During the reception one 
of our pupils told them what we 
were doing. Much to my surprise 
and out of a clear sky Mrs. Lewis 
said, ‘Why not buy two.’ Several 
months now have gone by but it 
seems to have grown into a chal- 
lenge so last Sunday the Junior 
Department of the First Baptist 
Church of Omaha decided to work 
for the second bicycle. Toward 
that end we have $30.00.”—Mrs. 
A. D. Stevens 


Good work, Bonaparte ! 


“The Children’s World Crusade 
from the Mt. Zion Baptist Church 
here in Bonaparte have pledged 
$10.00 for the project ‘Wheels for 
Christ,’ and about half of this has 
been paid. Last December they 
gave their Sunday School offering 
of $3.05 to the Sunday of Sacrifice 
Contribution and the project ‘Chil- 
dren’s Ward’ brought in $7.50. 

Twelve girls—no boys—have 
been in this group. Most of them 
are twelve years old now, or nearly 
so, and they will soon be initiated 
in the World Wide Guild. They 
have enjoyed helping the ‘Guild 
Girls’ this last year, making hand- 
kerchiefs, four-inch squares and 
rolling bandages for their White 
Cross boxes. They also helped in 
the clothing drive for Over-seas 
relief. 

Eleven readers reported 48 books 
read. They have sent Birthday 
cards to our Special Interest Mis- 
sionaries.”—Miss Ferne Dingley 


How the Bible Came and 
Lived in Burma 


The Adoniram Judsons arrived 
in the city of Rangoon in July, 
1813. And in July it rains and rains 
—and rains some more in Ran- 
goon. The river looked like coffee 
with rich cream. And the trees 
were the shiniest green you ever 


saw! So they both talked to the 
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Children’s World Crusade, Mt. Zion Church, B 


people. about the weather. The 
people were friendly and helpful to 
them. But it was all so strange! 
And it was so hard to make people 
understand until you could talk 
with them. But before too long, 
Mr. and Mrs. Judson were able to 
talk with the people and tell them 
the story they loved best—the 
story of Jesus. 

People sometimes understand a 
story better when they can read it 
for themselves. Mr. Judson knew 
this and was anxious to have the 
story of Jesus printed in the lan- 
guage the people could read and 
put in books for them. His friends 
in India had printing presses and 
were printing Bibles for the people 
of India. So Mr. Judson told them 
how much he wished he could have 
a printing press and print the Bible 
for his friends in Burma. It wasn’t 
long before these friends sent over 
to Mr. Judson a little hand print- 
ing press. But Mr. Judson was 
able to print the parts of the Bible 
as soon as he had written them 
over in the Burmese language. 
And that’s how the Burmese Bible 
was born and began to live in a 
new land. 

At first the printing press lived 
in Rangoon. Then it moved to 
Moulmein, then down to the south 


of Burma to the city of Tavoy. 
But it spent most of its life in 
Rangoon, and grew from one little 
hand-operated press to a number 
of big power-operated presses. 

Just before the war came to 
Burma in 1941, there was a big 
building in Rangoon where thou- 
sands of books were printed every 
year. In one room, it had lots of 
boxes of letters called type. It had 
machines like typewriters that 
wrote in lines on pieces of metal. 
These were called “‘linotype” ma- 
chines. In another big room, there 
were big printing presses which 
took this type and some ink and 
some paper and turned out big 
sheets all printed. Then the sheets 
were cut up and made into pages 
and the pages were fastened to- 
gether and made into books. There 
were big books and little books. 
Red books, and blue books, and 
some black books. School books, 
story books, Sunday school books, 
Bibles, and parts of Bibles were 
made at the American Baptist Mis- 
sion Press which grew out of Mr. 
Judson’s little press. 

When the books were all finished 
and ready for people to read, some 
of them were sent by the railway or 
parcel post to the people who had 
ordered them. Some were put in the 
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bookstore for people to come and 
buy. And some of them traveled all 
over Burma in a “travelling book- 
store.” For, you remember, lots of 
people in Burma live in the country 
and villages and they seldom get 
books. So there was a travelling 
bookstore that went to them. The 
young men who travelled with 


“The Book Van”—that’s what we 
called it—had meetings with the 
people, played games with the 


children told them stories of Jesus, . 


taught them songs, and preached 
to the fathers and mothers. So the 
Bible that came to Burma so many 
years ago has lived there ever since. 
—Margaret Hall Crain. 


THE CONFERENCE TABLE 


EVERY WOMAN SERVING THROUGH HER CHURCH 








At The Bedside of a Very Sick World 
Sunday of Sacrifice occurs December 7, 1947 


N Sunpay or Sacririce, De- 
cember 7, 1947, Northern Bap- 
tists are asked to make a sacrifice 
offering totalling $1,300,000 to 
meet emergency needs such as (1) 
World Relief, (2) Crusade for 
Christ Through Evangelism, and 
(3) to sustain projects by the World 
Mission Crusade. 

How very true the words, “In 
the mud and scum of things, there 
always something sings.” In coun- 
tries where the cruel devastating 
instruments of war have torn away 
churches and homes, where men 
and women and little children have 
become spiritually and physically 
numb through experiences no pen 
can tell and no artist can portray, 
.we see mud and scum. Those re- 
turning to us from Asia, from Eu- 
rope, from the Philippines and 
from other places where people are 
miraculously trying to go on living 
in such hopelessness, tell us also 
of the millions who find themselves 
existing from day to day—no hope 
—no future—as far as human 
minds can fathom. The displaced 
persons—to live for? Baptists have 
a responsibility! 

Reports from mission fields are 
rolling in telling us of spiritual ad- 
vances made possible all along the 
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By RUTH E. FINWALL 


line because of our World Mission 
Crusade. At the same time came 
urgent requests for financial sup- 
port to sustain these projects. 
Through our World Mission Cru- 
sade we have answered many of 
these calls. Advances have been 
made because Baptists suddenly 
caught the vision of Christ’s 
boundless love for all who con- 
sciously or unconsciously yearn for 
security, for that freedom, which 
a God-centered life experiences. 
Through the World Mission 
Crusade we shared from savings. 
We sacrificed that Christ’s mes- 
sage in word and deed might break 
through the mud and scum cre- 
ated by suffering, by hate, by all 
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Your November Vacation 
will be restful, truly enjoyable at this 


a [tl ~ delightful country Inn where gracious 
hospitality is a tradition. 


Spacious, cheerful rooms, the acquaintance of gen- 
vine people, really delicious meals, facilities for 
indoor and outdoor recreation provide complete 
comfort, interesting relaxation—in short, whatever the 
season you'll have a good time here. 


A. GORDON MOODY, Manager 
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that which spells war. “In the 
mud and scum of things, there al- 
ways something sings.” 

If somehow as you read these 
lines we could flash on a screen all 
that which the World Mission 
Crusade is doing in near and far 
places, we would truly say there 
“‘always something sings.” For are 
we not producing music “in the 
mud and scum of things” — 

With advances all along the 
missionary front there must be the 
extra to sustain these advances. 
We have been caught in this rising 
tide of spiritual advance. Christ 
through us is creating the healing 
potion so desperately needed to- 
day. We are truly at the bedside 
of a very sick world. We have the 
money needed to save the sick 
world. Will we go down with the 
sick world? Or will we again in the 
spirit of one who loves because 
Christ’s love is in us, sacrifice now? 

The SunpAY oF SACRIFICE will 
be another great spiritual experi- 
ence for we shall sense anew the 
meaning of Christian living in to- 
day’s world. There is a must within 
us which will be obeyed. This year 
the Sunpay oF SACRIFICE must be 
the greatest SUNDAY OF SACRIFICE 
we have experienced. To make it 
so we are asking that the women 
make every effort to get the litera- 
ture before our people that facts 
may be known. At every meeting 
during November literature should 
be put in the hands of our mem- 
bership. Our State and City offices 
are supplied with literature and 
speakers’ material. A poster has 
been sent to every pastor. We are 
counting on our Baptist women to 
help bring before our people— 
every woman’s group meeting in 
November—the Sunday school ses- 
sions—Church services—the story 
of the desperate needs to be met 
through our SuNDAyY oF SACRIFICE 
offering. “In the mud and scum of 
things, there always something 
sings.” 
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MISSIONS CROSS WORD PUZZLE PAGE 


23. 


26 


No. 44— Hope 
Across 


. Bachelor of Arts 
“... as we hope in thee” 
Ps. 33:22 

. Solicitor at Law 
“... art my trust from my 
youth” Ps. 71:5 

. “Why ... thou cast down, 
O my soul” Ps. 43:5 
“. .. sins, which are many, 
are forgiven” Luke 7:47 

. “I... the Good Shepherd” 
John 10:14 

. “come down... 
die” John 4:49 

. Greek letter 

. “to the full. . 
Heb. 6:11 

. Manuscript 

.“...is good that a man 

should both hope and” Lam. 

3:26 

Whims 25. Eye (Scot.) 

. “Inhope of . . . life” Tit. 1:2 


child 


my 


. of hope” 


30. 
32. 
33. 


34. 
35. 


37. 
39. 


40. 
42. 
43. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
51. 
52. 


. “hope in. . 


And _ $1. Doctor of Divinity 
““. . . hope is in thee” Ps. 39:7 
“I will . . . continually” Ps. 
71:14 

Fourth note in scale 

“whose hope the Lord. . .” 
Jer. 17:7 

Become red 

“and ... shall strengthen 
your heart” Ps. 31:24 

Calf’s call 

Part of circle 

“The hope of the righteous 
shall be . . .” Prov. 10:28 
Second note in scale 

Golf teacher 

“not . . . unto men, but unto 
God.” Acts 5:4 

“believing all things which . . . 
written in the law” Acts 24:14 
“‘in thee, ... Lord, do I 
hope” Ps. 38:15 

“whose hope is in the . . . 
God” Ps. 146:5 

-” Ps. 43:5 


his 


. A Jew (slang) 
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5. “Weare... 


. “And hope maketh not... . 


. “Swear not.. 


. “Hope... 


. “toss. thee like a. . 
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. by hope” Rom. 


8:24 
Down 


>> 


Rom. 5:5 


. “Looking for that . . . hope” 


Tit. 2:18 
Matt. 


. all” 
5:34 


. “now abideth faith, hope, . . . 


I Cor. 18:18 


. Presenting a bushy appearance 
. Almost out 
. “for a good man some would 


even ... to die” Rom. 5:7 


. Wrath 9. New Testament 
. “faith is the. . 


. of things 
hoped for” Heb. 11:1 


. Recording Secretary 

. Established Church 

. Egyptian sun god 

. “At thy rebuke they... .” 


Ps. 104:7 
maketh the heart 


sick” Prov. 13:12 


. Printer’s measures 
. Royal Highness 


. “where neither moth . . . rust 


doth corrupt” Matt. 6:20 


. Mimickers 


. Instrument for hearing mes- 


sages 


. District Attorney 
. “. . . is he that hath the God 


of Jacob for his help” Ps. 146:5 


.” Tsa. 
22:18 (pl) 
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case) 
43. “none is ..., save one” 
Luke 18:19 


41. Belonging to Aner (or Amorite 44. 
ally of Abram—possessive 





Book of Scandinavian mythol- 
ogy 
45. Wise 
50. “thy .. 
23:4 


. and thy staff” Ps. 





THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


ConpbucTeD BY EvizaBETH I. FENSoM 
Council on Finance and Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





All Aboard!! 


Let’s go traveling on the railroad 

To stations far away; 

Let’s go traveling on the railroad, 
Just to pass the time of day 

With our missionary specials, 

Where they’re working for their Lord. 
The conductor’ll soon be shouting — 
“‘Women—All aboard!” 

This rallying song (to the tune 
of “I’ve Been Working on the 
Railroad”’) started Connecticut 
women off on a “grand tour” of our 
mission fields, on the “Connecticut 
Special” of the H. & F. M. Rail- 
road. 

The occasion was the Woman’s 
Banquet held in connection with 
the Connecticut State Convention 
last year. The program folder was 
mimeographed on legal-size white 
paper, folded twice, making a 
“timetable” 434 by 8) inches in 
size. Under the heading TIMETABLE 
(in large letters) appeared the cap- 
tion: Effective October 18, 1946 (the 
date of the meeting), then Train 
Schedule To: with the fields to be 
visited indicated on the drawing of 
a globe similar to the Map of Serv- 
ice Fields to be found in A Book 
of Remembrance. Under this ap- 
peared the name of the railroad, 
and a sketch of a streamliner. 

When the “timetable” is opened, 
the three inner pages give full in- 
formation concerning the program. 
Under the name of the railroad, 
with the initials of the two na- 
tional societies—W. A. B. H. M.S. 
and W. A. B. F. M. S$.—set in a tri- 
angular pattern in the upper cor- 
ners, the Operating Department is 
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shown with the names of those who 
served as Superintendent, Connecti- 
cut Division; Conductor, Connecti- 
cut Special; Signal Engineer; and 
General Superintendent, Dining Serv- 
ice. Travelers’ Aid lists two repre- 
sentatives. Then there is the Menu, 
listing not only the “Chicken Pie” 
of the banquet, but Lamb Roast, 
Pot Roast, Roast Beef—these 
three hard-to-get items crossed off 
as On sO many menus in these days 
of shortages and high prices! 

Space was given to the usual in- 
formative notes, in this case as 
follows: (a) Attendants not allowed 
to accept tips. It is suggested that 
all tips be dropped into your Love 
Gift Box; (b) Only White Cross 
Baggage carried on this train; (c) 
Train leaves on “High Level 
Track”; (d) $14,000,000 Roadbed 
being built. WANTED: BUILD- 
ERS. Note (d) referred to the 
World Mission Crusade. On an- 
other page, the Tour and Resort Bu- 
reau suggests “‘a tour on the World 
Mission Crusade Special.” 

The middle page of the three 
gives the title of the program—All 
Aboard — Conn. Special — attrac- 
tively spaced and lettered. Table 1 
shows the time of arrival and de- 
parture as the guests travel “North, 
South, East, Westbound”—to the 
ten stations represented by their 
missionary “Specials.” Only a few 
are listed here to give you an idea: 


LV. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
AR. KODIAK, ALASKA 

LV. KODIAK, ALASKA 

AR. LODGE GRASS, MONT. 


6:19 
6:20 
6:23 
6:24 





and so on until 7:07 when they were 
due back in New Haven. Each stop 
was the occasion of a brief message 
by the missionary stationed there. 
Under Information, the third page 
gives the name of the missionary 
and of her impersonator for each 
of the stops. The speakers kept to 
the schedule, avoiding “delays.” 

Mrs. Howard S. Palmer, Honor- 
ary President of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, was the Conductor. At the 
end of two minutes a railroad light 
flashed an amber warning; one 
minute later a red flash indicated 
“full stop.” 

Group songs appear on the re- 
maining pages of the folder. There 
is also a reminder that 
THE LOVE GIFT BOX (CAR) 
STOPS AT ALL STATIONS TO BE 
“RE-FUELLED.” LET’S REACH 

OUR GOAL 

Here is a way to make your Mis- 
sionary “Specials” real. The plan 
can be adapted to afternoon pro- 
gram meetings for either local or 
association groups. A little thought 
will enable you to incorporate in 
your program folder railroad names 
and terms known in your locality. 


There has come to THe Open 
Forum a copy of the attractive 
year book of the Woman’s Society 
of the First Baptist Church, Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y. The programs are 
based on the current theme, Even 
So Send I You, but provision is 
made to bring to the attention of 
the members various items and 
plans of especial interest. Each pro- 
gram allows time for a ““Do You 
Know?” feature, including—How 
Baptists Stand; How to Share 
Through Care; About a 70th Anni- 
versary; A Book of Remembrance 
(Literature Secretaries will be in- 
terested in this!); Reconstruction 
Through W. M. C.; Your State 
Convention; Baptist Education 
Day. (Continued on next page) 
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On Wings of Prayer 

During the fall and winter 
months there will be many mis- 
sionary luncheons. This suggestion 
for unique and inexpensive favors 
is therefore sure to be adopted and 
possibly adapted by adept program 
chairmen. 

The favors are tiny outline maps 
of the mission fields, inked in on 
colored paper; then cut out, leav- 
ing a border outside the outline of 
about one quarter of an inch. On 
each “map” is a pair of wings cut 
from white paper—just the center 
part being pasted, the rest bent 
upward, with slightly “curled” 
ends to suggest flight. The wings 
bear the legend—“Wings of 
Prayer,” carrying out the thought 
that we can go into all the world in 
prayer. 

The favors were forwarded by 
Mrs. G. Sowards, of Granville, 
Ohio, who wrote: “My invalid 
mother who is in bed all the time 
made these for our luncheon—a 
few at a time—because of her vivid 
interest in all that goes on, espe- 
cially things missionary. . . . We 
had globes as centerpieces, with 
big wings on the top. We had nap- 
kins of bright colors.”” This is a 
illustration of the enlist- 
shut-in” members. 


timely 
ment of “ 








{ We'llHelp You 


TO RAISE MONEY 


Ir YOUR CHURCH OR CLUB 
needs funds for worthwhile pur- 
poses, use our generous Coopera- 


tive plan to raise the cash. There’s 
no easier way of earning money 
for charitable or similar uses 
than by selling Gottschalk’s Metal 
Sponges. Housewives know 
about, need, want—will buy from 
you—these grand little cleaning 
and scouring helps which lighten 
their labors. You'll be amazed at 
the quick, easy profits. Write to- 
day for full ey 


Sponge Sales Cozpecesio®, 365) 
North 10th St., Philadelphia 40. 


Gottschalk’s 


METAL SPONGES 
NX 
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DE MOULIN BROS, & CO. 
1162 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 
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“WHEN THE LITTLEST 
CAMEL KNELT”’ 


A Kodachrome Filmstrip For Your 
Christmas Program For Children 


Here is the sweetest story ever told 
in a brand new way. This filmstrip 
in full color tells of the effect of 
Christ’s birth on the world, of the 
peace and good will towards all. 


40 frames, 35mm with manual. 
$10.00 


. 
3 FILMSTRIPS 


IN BLACK AND WHITE 

* Child of Bethlehem 

¢ Three Wise Men 

* Boyhood of Jesus 
Descriptive narrative in each frame. 
Every Church and Sunday School 


should have these in their library. 
$2.50 each. Set of three $7.50 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY 


A filmstrip in full color. 27 beautiful 
frames with manual $7.50 


> 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


Six favorite carols on one black and 
white filmstrip. Words only with art 
background $2.00 


Write for descriptive folder. See and order 
from your Film Rental Library or 


Cathedral —ilms 
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WOMEN OVERSEAS 
(Continued from page 561) 

School closed for the summer on 
July 19, but two days later the 
Daily Vacation Bible School was 
opened. At the end of July these 
schools closed and the Retreat for 
the fifth-year class began the first 
of August at a beautiful seaside 
place. A party at the missionaries’ 
home for the teachers and girls 
who worked in the Daily Vacation 
Bible School closed these summer 
activities. 

Rusty tin shacks surrounded by 
flower and vegetable gardens; little 
houses, poor and expensive, yet 
new, springing up here and there; 
poorly clad girls and boys with 
shining faces; people completely 
conquered yet rejoicing in the new 
day of freedom and hope, many of 
them now eagerly studying the 
Christian faith; Christians who 
have lost their worldly possessions, 
but who possess that which war 
cannot destroy—whose kingdom 
has been shaken to the foundations 
but who belong to a Kingdom that 
cannot be shaken; people we have 
come to help, but who are con- 
tinually helping us in every way 
and who are inspiring us to deeper 
Christian living—this is the pic- 
ture of Japan today as we have 
seen it. With Paul we say, “What 
thanksgiving can we render again 
unto God for you, for all the joy 
wherewith we joy for your sakes 
before our God.” 





1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


ae to *600 





As, $5.00 to $8.50 Double 
rs” 5 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince ate 


14 East 28+ St. 
New Yorn 16.N.Y. 


Munager 









Hotel 


Charles F. Rogers, Je. ~ 
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Evangelism 


ALONG 
KINGDOM 
HIGHWAYS 


Open doors and open hearts welcome 
Northern Baptist missionaries on ten 
great fields. The year 1946 witnessed 
amazing results in baptisms: over 2000 
among the Pwo Karens of Burma; 1039 
in South India; 1315 Garos on Assam; 
over 2000 in six months in the Philip- 
pines; and many others. 


ANNUITY GIFTS 


undergird this ministry of evangelism and provide a sub- 





stantial return to the donor for life. The older the donor, 
the larger the semi-annual returns. Annuity Gift 
Agreements may cover two people so long as either lives. 


For detailed information ask for 
ANNUITIES—A WAY TO GIVE AND TO RECEIVE « Jesse R. Wilson, Home Secretary 
AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN SOCIETY ¢ 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


OR 


BUILDING TOMORROW’S WORLD « Annie E. Root, Treasurer 
WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY ¢ 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 











Missionary Ordained in Burma 
(Continued from page 541) 
sionaries. Ordained were Rev. Wil- 
liam D. Hackett, missionary in 
Burma since 1941 and Maung 
Khaing, a Burmese preacher. Both 
candidates were thoroughly ex- 
amined according to the usual 
Baptist ordination procedure. “For 
an indigenous group of Christians 
out here in Burma to request, plan, 
and carry out the ordination of an 
American missionary marks a 
considerable achievement in the 
growth toward maturity on the 
part of the younger churches,” 
concluded Mrs. Hackett in report- 

ing the occasion. 


A New Edition 
of an Old Epistle 


““ This letter, written in 58 A.D.., 
was largely responsible for the Prot- 


estant Reformation in 1517, 
for the great evangelical awakening 
in 1738. Why? Read itt” 

With the foregoing inscription 
printed on the back cover, one-half 
million copies of The Epistle to the 
Romans have been printed for the 
Crusade for Christ through Evan- 
gelism. This special edition will 
sell for 2¢ a copy at all book stores 
of the Publication Society. It is 
prepared so that multitudes of 
Baptists may have it in convenient 
form to read. Further, it is ex- 
pected that many will want to use 
it in personal work, to give to 
those whom they seek to win for 
Christ. 








Seannietians to Sednestens 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


United orel, 
States ada Countries 
Single Copies $1.25 $1.50 $1.60 


InClubs (Sormore) 1.00 1.25 1.45 
Remit by Money Order or Draft. Make all 

Checks, Postal or Express Orders payable sim- 

ply to Missions. | 
Bills, coins, stamps are sent at sender's risk. 
When you receive notice that your subscrip- 

tion has expired, renew it at once, 4 you nave 

not already done so. Use the bi closed 

in your final “Rai “Give the blank ond money 
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RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 
4 CHOIR GOWNS - VESTMENTS 
ww PULPIT ROBES - HANGINGS 
OPUS STOLES - EMBROIDERIES 


ve ae Communion Sets> Alter Ap- 
tii pointments - Alter Brass Goods 


~Jlational 











Church Bulletins 


Scriptural — Artistically designed 
Large assortment — Seif Selection 
Lithographed — Special Days — General use 
BE SURE TO GET OUR FREE CATALOG and SAMPLES 
Ecclesiastical Art Press + Louisville 12, Ky. 
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On The Sale of 
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PEPPERELL BLANKETS By Your Organization 


PEPPERELL BLANKET CLUB PLAN, 
including Record Book, Membership 


Cards and Color Swatches, FREE. 


and WRITE TODAY, giving Name, Address, 


Organization, Number Members. 


We Can Aiso Supply PEPPERELL SHEETS On The Club Plan 


Howard 8. Gillmore 
P. O. Box 978, READING, PA 








SUBSCRIBE TO 





THE CHRISTLIFE MAGAZINE 


The CWRISTLIFE MAGAZINE is non-denom- 
Inctionel and fund Sin 4 





® Issued every other month * Contains feo- 
ture articles, poems, Bible quizzes, book re- 
views, etc. © All of this for 50c o@ year or 





P. ©. Box 174! 


Christian Service Press % oe 17 










The priest called on an elderly Irish 
woman. “And how are you today, 
Bridget?” “I’m bad enough, father,” 
she repl’d. “I’ve the pain in me arms 
and the pain in me legs. And I’ve 
only 2 teeth in the whole of me head; 
but I’m thankful they’re opposite.” 
— Financial Post. 


Is it worth a dime a week to have the 
latest funny stories, wisecracks and 
pointed paragraphs? That’s QUOTE. 
Seventh year of publication. Subs. $5. 
Send $2 for six months’ trial (26 
issues). Money back guarantee. 


QUOTE + Dept. A * Indianapolis 












CARILLONIC BELLS 


**. .. now a Vital part 
of the message of 
Foundry Church.”’ 


That is how the Rev. Mr. Harris of 
Foundry Church feels about this beauti- 
ful Schulmerich instrument. Here is 
what he wrote us: 


“We cannot speak too highly of 
the ‘Carillonic Bells’ which you in- 
stalled. They seem to create an at- 
mosphere of worship which far ex- 
ceeds the confines of the sanctuary. 
As people listen in their homes, and 
as they walk along the streets, there 
is no question, from the comments 
that come, that the playing of the old 
Hymns awakens uplifting memories 
and leaves a spiritual deposit in the 
hearts of many. The ministry of the 
Bells, which are pure and clear in 
their tone, is now a vital part of the 
message of Foundry Church.” 


Hundreds of churches are using CARIL- 
LONIC BELLS to give their organ music 
new color, and to send a message of 
beauty from their towers. Your church, 
too, can acquire a leading voice in the 
community through CARILLONIC BELLS. 
For particulars, address Dept. M-14. 


> Schulmerich 


ELECTRONICS, 





SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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LLUSTRATIVE of the Gorham 
selection of Ecclesiastical Ap- 
pointments, is the above No. V38 Alms 
Bason, of etched brass 12” dia. with 
plain or IHS monogrammed red plush 
mat glued in center, $35.00. Same size 
plain $15.00. V39, 15” dia. etched brass, 
$20.00, plain $47.50; same with etched 
IHS monogram in center $50.00. No. 
38, sterling silver 12” dia. plain $85.00, 
engraved $145.00. 


Prices subject to change without notice 





ALMS BASONS ALTAR CROSSES PATENS 

CHALICES CIBORIA ALTAR DESKS 

COMMUNION SETS BAPTISMAL BOWLS 

CANDLESTICKS VASES HONOR 

ROLLS & MEMORIAL TABLETS IN BRONZE 

EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH IN BRONZE 
Traditional dignity of design and master- 
craftsmanship in execution have character- 
ized Gorham wares for 116 years. 











America's Leading Silversmiths since 1831 
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MISSIONS 


The All Burma Assembly 


We can only faintly imagine 
what it meant to Baptist young 
people of Burma to get together 
again after the interruption of war. 
Since transportation was difficult 
to reach Maymyo where other 
Assemblies have met, it was held 
at Thandaung in the middle of 
Burma, easily reached from all 
parts of the country. The theme 
was “ Youth on the March” which 


was to have been the theme in 
1942. The program covered The 
Sermon on the Mount, Public 
Speaking, Religious Pageantry, 
Religious Education, Planning a 
Worship Program, Problems of 
Youth, Christian Citizenship, 
Music. During the Japanese oc- 
cupation the properties and record 
books belonging to the ALL BURMA 
BIBLE ASSEMBLY were burnt and 
lost. Practically nothing was left. 
The president, with the help of the 


FIRST AID... for the people of South India 


Last year in South India the 5 Baptist 
hospitals and 10 dispensaries like that 
shown above ministered to more than 
66,000 patients—a tremendous task yet 


one meeting only a fraction of the need. 
To support this great Christian effort, 
give generously—to Northern Baptist 
foreign missions. 


For Information Write 
WOMAN'S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


c/o Miss Irene A. Jones ; 


152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


MILLIONS PRAY FOR THE CONVERSION OF 


Monsignor = / 


Great test of FAITH and PRAYER 
for a SECOND REFORMATION in the 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Read about it... Join with us 


in the NOVEMBER ISSUE OF 


ONVERTED CATHOLIC MAG 


<ve 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $1.00 A YEAR (10 iss: 


CHRIST'S MISSION 
756 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Order @ 


from * 


Edited by Converted Catholic Priests AZ, 


ies) Canada $1.25 


19, N.Y. 








committee and Christian friends 
started everything from the begin- 


ning. 538. 


Caught by the Camera 
Illustrations in this Issue 
Burma—General Aung San and mother, 





Hawauan Istanps—Honolulu’s Tower 
of welcome and farewell, 522. 


Evrore—Stuttgart Church, 554; Czecho- 
slovak Youth Center, 554 


InTeRRAcIAL—Christian Friendliness 












Delegates consisted of 35 Bur- 
mans, 48 Karens, 1 Indian, 2 Chi- 
nese, $3 English and 1 American, 
and came from 12 different towns: 
Rangoon, Insein, Twante, Pegu, 
Prome, Mandalay, Thazi, Maymyo, 
Toungoo, Thandaung, Myitkyina 
and Bhamo. Of the 90 delegates, 
44 were men and 86 women.—Ma 
Hnit, Secretary, ALL BURMA BI- 
BLE ASSEMBLY, BURMA. 








PULPIT AND CHOIR 


: _— BSESTOFR THEIR KIND 


earecr fir 
UNSURPASSEOS 


BENTLEY ASIMON 





Chrisimas Gifs 


OF SPIRITUAL VALUE }1?2% bowing, 559; Baptist pastor and 

















A Pocket 
Prayer Book 


The Pocket Book of Faith 


Companion book to above in blue 
leatherette containing scripture, 
emphasizing 


books 
at once for PROMPT 
DELIVERY 


THE Ah ROOM 


3808 GRAND AVENUE - ep ay oe 4, TENNESSES 





group in California, 561. 
Japan—Field Day, Mary L. Colby 
School for Girls, Yokohama, 558; Typical 

















MiscELLANEous—Memorial Service, Iwo 
Jima and Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 
frontispiece; Open windows toward our 
foreign field, new painting at Royal Am- 
bassador Boys’ Camp, Ocean Park, Maine, 
553; Roger Williams Inn, Green Lake, 
550; The shore line at Green Lake, 552; 
Four volunteers in Christian Friendliness, 
561. 

Prrsonaities—Tra Tha Loo and Saw 
Judson Aung, 539; Mrs. Harriet Mason 
Stevens, 556; Wayland Zwayer, 555. 


EARN MONEY. 


No Investment 
False Sunde for your tren i que 
eeely 
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Missions Magazine 
Editor—William B. Lipphard, 152 Madison Ave., New York, 16, N. Y. 


The Northern Baptist Convention 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Secretary—Rev. J. C. Hazen. Treasurer—H. J. Manson. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Home Secretary—Rev. Jease R. Wilson. Treasurer—Forrest Smith. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


212 Fifth Avenue, New York, 10, N. Y. 
Executive Secretary—Rev. G. Pitt Beers. Treasurer—William H. Rhoades. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Home Secretary—Miss Irene A. Jones. Treasurer—Miss Annie E. Root. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Executive Secretary—Mrs. Milo E. Wenger. 
Treasurer—Miss Edna R. Howe. 


Board of Education and Publication 


Main office, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, hy Branches: Chicago, 
72 E. Randolph St.; Los A les, 344 8. a ; Kansas City, 1107 
McGee St.; Seattle, *"Wash., 510 Ranke Bldg oronto, 223 Church 8t. 
Executive Secretary—Rev. Luther W esley Smith. 

Treasurer—Elvin L. Ruth. 


American Baptist Historical Society 
Librarian—Charies E. Batten, Chester, Pa. Treasurer—G. O. Phillips. 
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Denominational Directory 


NOTE.—This abbreviated Denominational Directory is substituted for the 
complete directory which will be published in a later issue. Space limitations 
make it impossible to publish the complete directory more frequently.—ED. 














The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Executive Director—Rev. M. F. Ashbrook. 
Treasurer—George W. Bovenizer. 







National Baptist Ministers Council 
President—Rev. V. L. Shontz, Central Baptist Church, Springfield, Ill. 


Baptist Youth Fellowship 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
General Secretary—Rev. Oliver deW olf oe A 
Missionary Education Secretary—Miss Elsie P ppen. 










National Council of Northern Baptist Men 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Chairman—Romain C. Hassrick. Secretary—Edwin W. Parsons. 


Council on Christian Social ae 


1. Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N 
Chairman—Prof. William G. Mather. y AT LF B. Cloward. 










National Committee on Woman’s Work 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Chairman—Mrs. Leslie B. Arey. Secretary—Mrs. Milo E. ‘Wenger. 






Council on Finance and Promotion 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
General Director of Promotion—Rev. Reuben E. Nelson. 

Assistant Treasurer—H. R. Bowler. 

Lirerature Bussav,—152 Madison Ave., New York, 16. Free literature 


may be had from every State Secre' 
VISUALIZATION Dae ON eT es adison Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 
83 McAllister St., San Francisco, 2, Cal. 


19 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
NOVEMBER 1947 
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nd the peace of God, 





which passeth all understanding, | 





shall keep your hearts and minds 








through Christ Jesus. 
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‘te blessed assurance was given by Paul to the Philippian 
Christians (Phil. 4: 6, 7), based on the counsel: “Be careful 
for nothing; but in everything by prayer and supplication 










with thanksgiving let your requests be made known to God.” 
It is the message also of THE SECRET PLACE, the guide for ¢ 
daily worship published by your denomination. This little ~ eee eS 





quarterly contains a Scripture text, a passage to be read 
from the Bible, a thought-provoking experience written by a 
fellow-Christian, and a brief prayer — for every day of the 
three months. 

How greatly we need — today — to surrender our fears 
and anxieties unto God through daily communion, alone or 
with our families, in some quiet “secret place”! Thousands This Christmas... 
of people have formed the habit with the help of this five-cent 
booklet. 












Send the “Greeting 





with a Blessing” 


A copy of the January-March 1948 issue of 
Tae Secret Piace for everyone on your 
Christmas list would be much better than a 
conventional greeting card or folder. Cost, 


only 5 cents each in lots of 10 or more to one 


1703 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. address. Holiday envelopes for remailing 


cost only one-half cent each (20 or more). 








yore EE ee ee i 
| 

| The Secret Place, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
] Gentlemen: Please send me ........ copies of the January-March 1948 | 
| issue of Tue Secret PLace, at 5 cents each (10 or more). | 
; Include ........ holiday envelopes at 4 cent each (20 or more). | 
| Total amount enclosed $ ; 
| 

| Name 
; Address. . l 
| ee Zone : State... 
Church | 
L ! 
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Tug boats cooperating to bring in the Queen Elizabeth 
— Photographed from the ship by Stanley |. Stuber 


COOPERATION DOES THE TRICK” 


Just as it takes the cooperation of several small tugboats to 
get the great ship Queen Elizabeth into dock, so it takes the 


| 

cooperation of many local churches to raise in full the Unified 
Budget of the Northern Baptist Convention. 
| 

| 


All of us will have a special opportunity to share in the great 
Baptist World Mission on the Sunday of Sacrifice, Decem- 
ber 7, 1947...... .. The SOS. goal is $1,300,000. 


COUNCIL ON FINANCE AND PROMOTION 


Northern Baptist Convention 


152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


























